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CONFESSIONS OF A POET. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" "Will you walk with me, Jolian ?" 

« With pleasuTi?.''* ' • ' • * '* ' ' 

Margaret tamed on me h^r habitaally 
quick glance^ as thbu^li* ^fafe gq^tnected the 
sincerity of the cotoj^llfti^tit; ^ .She prepared 
for the walk^ however^ without remark. 

The moon shone bright. We turned 
towards Yilleneuve^ where the margin of 
the lake is flat and sandy. Margaret was 
dull^ and seemed willing to be left to her 
own thoughts. 

^^It is a lovely evening.'' 

<^ Yes.'' 

^^How serene the sky^ and lake!" 

"Very." 
Vol. n. » 
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^^ The air^ thoagh stilly delicious.'^ 

No reply. 

We walked a little longer^ in perfect si- 
lence ; and then I made a second effort^ 
more saccessful^ to aroase her spirits. 

^< Observe^ Margaret^ that sheet of light 
within the shadow of the mountain. How 
much lesti9:^eautifi|lwerait.not thus limit- 
ed. and dlto'i^ defined.' by* that broad black 
shadow^ an().^la(:^iiif Mallerie itself; which 
rises magtaificedil^; ^li^^ui^e behind it!'^ 

Margaret stopped sHoirl so as to face me^ 
and laid her hand impressively upon my 
arm. ^^ Yes. And such^ Julian^ such even 
as that sheet of light are you to Margaret^ — 
the brighter^ more precious^ because single 
and defined amid the darkness of her des- 
tiny. You have made me that I am. To 
you I owe what little refinement I possess^ 
the excited talents and acquired knowledge 
which enable me to understand your feel- 
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logs and to share your pleasures. But to 
you I owe it likewise that I am alone. 
And when the pioon shall have set behind 
those peaks — and it threatens now — what 
shall beieft to the dark and desolate moun- 
tain? not even its own dark shadow. And 
such will be my fate. It is even so near.'' 
^^ You are poetical^ Margaret.'' 
^^Do not mock me^ Mr. Farquharson : 
it is more than I can bear — or deserve — 
when my heart is breaking ; indeed it is." 
^< Dear Margaret!" I put my arm about 
her waist. She did not resist^ but seemed 
relieved by the endearment. ^^Look on 
this lake. You have taken an illustration 
from it. Let me make one too for you. 
See how like a mirror it lies in beautifully 
even surface^ catching even the few stars 
in its water as the brighter glory of the 
moon. Is it not more wooing soft^ more 
lovely^ thus composed; than when broken 
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up by storms as we have lately seen it; its 
angry waveS; breast-high; chafing and roar- 
ing on this narrow sand like the ocean on 
his beaches ?'' 

'^ And would I not be as the lake^ am I 
not; when there is no strong cause to ruffle 
me ? It is yoU; Julian^ your caprices^ that 
are the tempest which compels me into pas- 
sion Mark me now again. Think 

not I am ignorant of what has been going 
on this whole month; of what has seduc- 
ed you from your studies; if not from me. 
You love another. You are swearing to 
her the faith you pledged to me. Beware; 
Julian ; beware; I say ! I am dependent 
on you ; but I will not be a slave to an un- 
kind master. I will go from you — I will 
go any where — '^ 

We had returned into the road during 
the latter part of this dialogue; and were 
walking homeward. And now I perceived 
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that Margaret's passion had called up the 
recollection of her kinder feelings: she 
wept — wept like a woman — atender^ weak^ 
woman — ^not the stem; high-spirited crea- 
tore that she was. 

^^ Weeping, Margaret?'^ I said gently, 
compassionately, and even affectionately. 

^^ Weeping, sir. You have left me no- 
thing else but tears. Were I a man, I 
would not weep.'^ 

She spoke these last words fiercely, re- 
pressing her tears, and raising her head 
boldly and haughtily in the moonlight 
Her manner said : Were I a man, I would 
have revenge. 



«♦ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I MUST here relate a circamstance appa- 
rently trifling. Trifles are the smaller 
springs^ not oatwardly marked^ which gov- 
ern the machinery of active life. 

One day about this time^ having returned 
home at an unusual hoiir^ I found Marga- 
ret and my servant Manuel together in the 
little parlour^ both in high excitement. 
They stood apart ; Margaret erect^ her fine 
features lighted up with indignation and 
the fire of offended pride^ Manuel near the 
door^ with head depressed and face flushed 
with shame and anger^ and wearing alto- 
gether an expression as if he had heard my 
footsteps and knew not whether to retreat 
or remain where he was. 
I asked no explanation. 
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^^ Manuel^ you are no longer my ser- 
vant. — Come to my chamber to-morrow 
and yon shall receive your arrears of wages 
with means to take you back to England. 
Go, sir.'^ 

But before evening of the same day Mar- 
garet came to me, ^^ to beg a favour.'^ 

"Well, what is it ?^^ 

^^ You will pardon Manuel ?^^ 

"How! Do you ask it? — Marga- 
ret! ^' 

" But he only offended me in word." 

« quite sufficient'^ 

" ^Twas nothing else, I assure you, Ju- 
lian; nothing but the familiarity of the 
man's language ; and I am very quick, you 
say." 

^^ And what would you have ? He should 
show the same respect to you as to me. I, 
have told him so. Margaret — ^yeu trifle 
with me." 
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Euphrasie. That passion which has been^ 
and would be^ were a new lease of life and 
yonth made oat for me^ the ruling one of 
my existence^ stronger even than the pas- 
sion for distinction^ since it smothered this 
latter^ was now felt with an intensity it had 
never displayed for its former object. In 
Margaret I loved the charm of personal 
beauty^ the mind as seen or fancied in that 
beauty ; in Euphrasie I had a double spell 
wound round me^ the enchantment of bean- 
tj and the fascination of character^ each 
distinct yet acting with combined power, a 
charm that seized the feelings and the 
senses, and held the imagination and the 
judgment in the same magic circle. Body 
and soul I loved her ; with a passion — an 
idolatry, — that would have raised her to a 
goddess, to have made of her a woman. 
To feed upon hei: lip I would have given 
half my existence— and I did; to twine 
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myself aroand her spirit I would have sign- 
ed away my right to a paradise^ had sach 
been made for me expressly. If pioas men 
think rights I did as mach : bat it is not of 
that I feel repentance. 

I loved Euphrasia desperately. The 
efforts which I made^ not to crash my pas« 
sion ; that was more than I desired ; bat to 
keep its growth and existence hidden^ to 
have it under me^ and in my mastery^ 
strengthened it with new vigour. I strug- 
gled with it like a Hercules^ but it rose a 
fresh AntsBus from each overthrow. How 
the contest would have ended may be rea- 
dily seen^ when it is known that I was ac- 
tually revolving the expediency of a sepa- 
ration from Margaret^ who was now become 
all but hateful in my sight. But Fortune had 
her own plans arranged^ and brought them 
soon to bear^ at a bloody cost to all the par- 
ties. 
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The following letters will explain. The 
first — Here it is. I have treasured it^ 
as I would the phial of my life(l)^ were 
life to me an essence Worth preserving. A 
lock of thine own fair hair surrounds it^ 
Eunice. When I shall have copied the 
page — ^if I may — ^for a film now gathers on 
my eyes^ — ^I shall burn them both; the let- 
ter and the ringlet No hand but mine^ 
my sister^ should touch this record of thy 
gentleness and true affection. 

(1) Alluding probably to the beautiful fiction, 
in a fairy tale, of the two PhiaU of life and death. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Thus it reads : 

^* Dear Brother — 

^^It may IId reiy bold in me^ who am so 
^^yoang, and a woman^ to offer to advise 
€( yoa — Indeed I do not wish to interfere 
'^ in your affairs ; and if yoa ask at your 
'^ own kind hearty it will tell you truly my 
<^ sole motives. For am I not your only 
^' sister^ Julian ? and are you not my only 
^^ brother? Whom then can I love so 
'^well? or in whose honour but your^s 
^^ should I be allowed to take an open in- 
^* terest without fear of being thought offi- 
^^ cious ? Believe me^ dear brother^ were it 
'^ not that danger threatens that honour^ to 
^^ preserve which from soil Eunice would 
<' willingly a thousand times expend her 

You II. 8 
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^^ ageless life^ I should not take this liber- 
^^ty. At least^ forgive me if I err; for it 
^^ is in well-meaning affection. 

^^ Strange stories^ Julian^ are whispered 
^^ of you among our friends^ and have at 
^^ last reached our own home. A maiden^ 
^^ I know^ should not be thoi^t to under- 
^^ stand such things^ and I confess to you 
'^ very honestly^ my brother^ I am so far 
^^ ignorant^ that I can better compreh^id 
^^the extent of the evil which threatens 
^^ you, or as they would have me believe 
^^ has overcome you, than distinguish its na- 
^^ ture, and I see that you will make out 
<^my meaning much more easily than I 
^^ shall express it. 

^^Gan it be possible, Julian But 

^^ it cannot be that you, who are of so kind, 
'^ so benevolent a heart, so high and gener- 
^^ous a spirit, it cannot be, my brother, 
^^ that you would wrong an innocent and 
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^^ anprotected girl^ and betray her to mise- 
^^ ry and rain. O^ I am sare^ very sure^ 
^^that if indeed you are^ and have^been^ 
^^ living with her in unlawful nnion^ it is 
^^ not yoar fault : but rather she is one of 
^' those unprincipled women I have read 
^^ of^ who iUke men believe that they love 
^^tbem^ when their hearts are far away. 
^^ Say it is so^ dear^ dear^ Julian ! that our 
<^ mother may bless you. I tell her I am 
^^BUre of it^ and that the w6Tld wrongs 
^< you } but she shakes her head so sorrow- 
^' fully^ and reminds me that you are so 
<^ very near to us and yet have called to see 
^^ us but once since your return^ and says 
^^ that your studies never before made you 
^' forget your home. And there is BUen 
^< Temple^ too^ who looks so grave when 
^ your name is mentioned and never says 
^' a wordy though^ when we are alone to- 
'^ gether^ she tells me she never will 
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'' what they say of you and is sure it is all 
^^a vile calumny. O, my noble- hearted 
'^ brother^ if^ when ia earlier days I flung 
^ my little arms about your neck^ and you 
'^ could not refuse me any thing I asked^ 
<* if, when more lately you were my friend, 
^ my kind instructor, my fatl4l|, you were 
^' the same Julian that you are now, and 
^ Eunice was not better loved than she is 
^now, do not refuse the favour which she 
^^ writes to ask, and which will make us all 
^' once more so happy. Leave, dear Julian, 
<^at least for a little time, that close retire- 
^ ment which gives such a handle to your 
^^ enemies, since it seems you have them ; 
^^or, you will come oftener to see us, will 
^you not? I fear to urge all I could say, 
^and tremble even now lest I should un- 
^wittingly offend you; but you will know 
^< to forgive me, dear Julian, and will attri- 
^ hate thiB forwardness, not to presuHaptioo, 
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^bat to the boldness of a sister's love. 
^ Will you forgive me^ my brother ? Will 
f( you come ?'' 

These that follow were brought me by 
the same post as the other. Eanice's was 
read first, and tonched my heart with shame 
and regret f oat these ! 

^^Mdme. de Gironcourt in sending to 
^^ Mr. Farqaharson the enclosed billet gives 
^him an apportnnity of proving its fake- 
^< hood if in his power. Mdme. de Q. has 
^^ no wish to give credit to any anonymous 
^ accusation, especially where its attack is 
'^ vsgue, and hss never had reason to be- 
'^lieve that Mr. Farquharson's visits at 
^ her house were other than those of friend- 
'^ship; but the words which she has un- 
^ derlined, in the note, contain a positive 
^^ chai^ which, if false, Mr. Farquharson 
'^ will see it becomes him to refute directly. 

3* 
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^^ J9t> worA shaU be sufficient. Until then 
^^Mdme. de GiroDcourt mast decline the 
" honour of his visits.^^ 

The ^^ enclosed billet^^ was thus. I 
should not forget it^ were I to live a hun- 
dred years : its words^ when once I knew 
their author^ were branded on my brain 
with a hot iron. The scars are here — the 
scars are hiere. 

-^^ Madame ide Oironcourt will do well to 
^^ look about her. Mr. Julian Farquhar- 
^^ son is a known seducer^ and an abandon- 
^^ed libertine. He even now entertains a 
^^ mistress, a victim of his perfidy, — and 
^' iro^ living with the same all the time that 
^^ Madame de Gironcourt honoured him 
'^ with her friendship in Switzerland. II 

I 

^^is submitted whether such a character be 
^^a fit companion for her daughter^ and 
^^what may be his possible motives in 
^^ coasting her society. 
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'^^ The writer of this note has no acqnaint- 
^^ance whatever with Mad. or Miss de G., 
'^and can therefore be no way interested in 
^^ the matter. But as Miss de Gironconrt's 
'^•character has never been breathed npon 
^^ it is presumed to be above suspicion^ and 
<^ to see it exposed to unnecessary contami- 
^f nation^ with possibility of worse^ is snrely 
^^ enough to move hi common charity.^^ 

"Liar! Infamous liar!^^ — And who? 
Margaret? Ha! Women will stoop to 
any littleness to compass their revenge^ and 
she knew my passion for Euphrasia — told 
me sol resented iti — 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Just as this thoaght flashed apon me^ 
Margaret herself entered the room. I had 
the paper in my hand. 

^^Did yea write this^ Mai^ret? Did 

She read the billet, coloored, but denied 
the implied charge. She might have co- 
loured to read the allusions to herself, and 
her denial* was most positive. 

^^But you knew of it? of this villainy? 
Speak V' 

^^ When I meddle with such work, de- 
pend upon it, Mr. Farquharson, you shall 
not be the last to hear of it. I could have 
wished, sir, you had had more delicacy 
than to show me what Pve seen there.'^ 
She left the room indignantly. 
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This deportment moved me very little; 
for I knew there is no way so easy^ or 
80 common^ to evade a just charge^ as to get 
into a passion^ and that dignity of carriage 
is as often the arroganceof empty showas the 
demeanor of injured innocence. Uoweveri 
the writing was certainly not Margaret's. 
Goald it be my nncle's-^disguised ? 
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CHAPTER XXXV in. 

Two dftys after^ while I was yet so blind 
with fary of the mixed passions; which the 
anonymoas aspersion of my character had 
not failed to excite^ as not to see any of the 
common ways which offered for discover- 
ing its a{ithor; I came home from a long 
ride^ weary and irritable^ and flung myself 
npon a couch. Weary and irritable^ for I 
had ridden a deviPs speedy in hope to dis- 
tance my thoughts. Vain effort ! they all 
went with me ; and now scattered and con- 
fused; qow packed together as if one mass^ 
and rushing onward in one tracks the fas- 
ter I rode the faster outstripped me^ like 
hounds before the course of the hunter. 

I flung myself upon a couch. What was 
it made me spring up as if bitten by 
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a serpent ? I bad foand ander me a pencil- 
case of gold which I had seen before in the 
possession of . • • • • How came it there ? 
Gracious Heaven ! there was my ancle's 
erest^ deep as if the devil himself had cut 
it^ on the gem I 

For a moment I wag absolutely over* 
whelmed by the flood of my feelings^ rush- 
ing with so sudden and violent irruption. 
In that one moment were gathered, and con- 
centrated, years of thonght. I then rung 
the bell violently. The door was opened 
by Margaret 

^^ Manuel is out on a little errand/' she 
said timidly, starting at the expression of 
my countenance. ^^ Is there any thing that 
I can do for you, Julian ?'' 

^^ Yes, it is you I want/' I went up to 
her, shut the door behind her, and seizing 
her arm, held the pencil case directly be« 
fore her face. ^^ What is this ? Look at 
it? Do you know it?" 
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The girl stood petrified. 

<^ Ha I Am I right in my suspicions ? 
Was it he — How came it here ? How came 
HE here ? !Do yon know him ? Is he your 
friend? Was it he thatr-that'^ 

I could no more; I gasped: but I still 
held Margaret's arm pressed tightly^ and 
gazed upon and in her face. My looks 
were probably frightful ; for all Margaret's 
spirit appeared to desett her. She fell at 
my feet^ and clasping my knees^ besought 
me to forgive her. Her face was like 
ashes^ and her eyes were fixed upon my 
own bursting orbs as though they were riv- 
eted by fascination. 

I struggled for breath ; and it came in 
gasps. <^Itwas%e then — he that wrote 
this damned billet" — ^tearingfrom my pocket 
Mad. de Giroucourt's letter with the enclo- 
sure—" Speak — if you would not kill us 
both. Speak— woman — devil — ^was ithef^^ 
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^It was. My God! have mercy on me!'' 

^^ And here — ^here in my house — ^he con- 
nived this villainy that was to ruin me? 
with you to abet him ! It was he too that 
— wasn't it? Out with it, woman — con- 
fess it all — all — or my heart will break, 
and your's to gaze upon me." 

^'I know not what you mean." 

^^ 'Tis false ! you do. Will you have 
me repeat it, and crush you with the echo 
of your own shame ? He it was that de- 
bauched you — ^in my absence^ — this pre- 
cious uncle. Was it not? Speak^ — ^speakl" 

^^My God, forgive me!" 

'^ Why yes — ^you need it. i. . . Ha, ha 
— it was playing the devil merrily, and to 
some purpose, to fool my mistress while I 
was away, lest I should fool her« myself; 
to gather in my harvest, lest it should rot 
for want of reapers. O, curse him I curses^ 
on him! Were he ten times my fa- 

Vol. II. 4 
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therms brother, curses on him ! And yoa— ^ 
you ^^ 

^^ Don't kill me; Julian ! Have mercy!^' 

^^EiW you/ What should I kill you 
iiow for ?, Had I done it some eighteen 
months ago indeed^ it were well for both of 
us. . • . But for you, Margaret ; for you 
— whom I loved — and would not ruin be- 
cause I loved you — oh ! for you — ^to .... 
to'' 

^^You weep! You will not hurt me 
then?" 

" Do I weep ? I forgot then it was my 
uncle you truckled to. A last question. 
That child!— Was it his?" 

No reply. 

^^You are worse than I thought. Off 
from me ! loose me— wretch — ^harlot !" I 
flung her off. She fell on the floor. I 
saw not if she swooned. 
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T5HAPTER XXXIX. 

There was but one course to be taken. 
Nothing should have made me change my 
purpose. To picture my feelings at the 
close of that scene with Margaret^ when I 
had shut myself up in my own chamber^ 
were literally impossible. To have the 
woman you love debauched by another^ 
even as it were in your very arms^ is alone 
the deepest of injuries. Add to this that the 
wrong was done me by a man I hated — 
and that man my near relative — ^thus^ in 
that quality^ embittering the hatred when 
once felt — a hatred not borne for injury in- 
flicted material and tangible^ but of that 
deeper die which is expressed from gibes^ 
and sneers^ the covert smile and the nice 
insinuation which betray cool contempt or 
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secret dislike^ mere looks; mere words^ but 
looks and words which go deep into the 
brain^ not to irritate a moment and then be 
forgotten^ but to lie there working and fes- 
tering day after day^ till the entire man is 
frenzied with the rank corruption. When, 
in addition to this motive of revenge^ I 
found that this secret enemy had crept^ like 
a venomous toad^ to the very root of my 
fairest and fondest hopes^ and blasted them 
perhaps for ever^ exuding too the cold poi- 
son of his malice wherever my character was 
most dearly cherished — plotting^ in refin- 
ed deviltry, with the very woman he had 
robbed me of, to destroy me in the eyes of 
another still dearer, and l^ender me wortli- 
less before the poor mother that doted on 
me, the sister that adored me, and the 
friends that honoured me — O, imagine 
it, feel it all if you can — and conceive the 
whirlwind in my bosom. No, nothing un- 
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ider heaven should have made me change 
»my purpose. 

I wrote Mr. Farqdharson a letter — (I 
•had just sense enough left to see that if I 
went to him in person^ as I longed tO; I 
4ihould expose myself^ without advantage, 
to grosser indignities than any I had yet 
suffered.) I wrote the man a letter. Jn it 
I charged him with all the villainy I hi^d 
discovered of his doing. I heaped upon 
him every invective whiqh passion could 
supply, or my "knowledge .suggested as 
likely tp provoke him to the point I wish- 
ed ; and I ci^Hed upon him to give me the 
only satisfaction in his power. 

His reply was brief. I have the cogy 
.here — ^in my.heaiit. 

^^If you aremad, I have still my senses; 
:And shall use them in giving you advice, 
ipstead of treating your folly or frenzy with 

4* 
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the contempt it merits. Live on bread a&A 
water; good nephew^ and say yonr prayers 
oftener^ or you will get a Quixotic noton- 
ety that may oblige yoor friends to take 
care of yon. A lunatic asylum is a com- 
mon receptacle for witless bards and disap- 
pointed lovers/^ 

fortunately I was able to restrain the 
desire I burned with to go and wreak my 
revenge on him in his own house. 

Oh ! on one hand^ a palace of delights 
and Euphrasia to enjoy it with me; on the 
other — a desert with that man — ^that man 
and me alone in it ! I woald have chosen 
the latter without a moment's hesitation. 
Would I not ! 

About noon the next day^ I felt disposed 
) to eat. It was four and twenty hours since I 
.had tasted food or closed an eye. I rung 
viny bell; and sat down to write to Marga- 
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ret^ from whom I was now resolved to pari 

for ever; securing to the girl a sabsistence 

that would render her comfortable for life. 

Manuel entered with a letter in his hand. 

^^ Get me something to eat. And let my 

things be packed up instantly ; but not Miss 

ManceVs." 

^^ Miss Mancel is gone^ sir.^^ 

^^ Gone ? Where ? When ? 

" She went yesterday, sir.'' 

"Why did you not let me know it?'' 

^^ I knocked at your door, sir, repeated- 

dy; but you did not speak; and we bad no 

orders to stop her. She left jthis letter, sir." 

" You need not pack up to-day. Go." 

Gone! Margaret gone/ For a moment 

'Or two I held the letter unopened, and a 

sentiment of compassion smote me for the 

unfortunate and misguided girl, but the 

thought of her connection with my uncle 

came across the kinder feeling, and with 
jningled shame and execration of her and 
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of myself; I tore open the paper and read 
as folio WS; as nearly as I may remember: 

^^ After what has passed I feel that we 
^' can never meet again. I knoW^ indeed^ 
^^ that yon could never again look on me^ 
^^ even could I wish to make my peace 
^^ with you. I shall not attempt to justify 
"my conduct Though, you have taujght 
" me to think; and if your instructions do 
" not play me false, I see clearly enough 
" which of us is most to blame. 

^^ Where I am going is of little conscr 
"quence. But, wherever I may be, rest 
^^ assured I shall never lose you from my 
" sight : and believe what I tell you. Ton 
^^ shall never marry Miss De CHroncourt. 
^'Tor Mr. Farquharson, your uncle, he de- 
^' serves all your hatred. Let him have it; 
"I did not plot with Kim for love. 

^^ I have not hesitated to take with me 
" the j^resents you have given me from time 
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^^ to time ; for I do you the justice to be- 
^^ lieve you would not have me live in pub- 
''lie infamy. Farewell, sir. I would I 
^^ could say, God bless you; but you have 
^^ planted in my heart a sting that will not 
'' let me pray for good on either of ua.^^ 

However strange it may appear, this let- 
ter, instead of adding to the storm of my 
passions, abated it considerably, and put me 
into a fitter mood for receiving the intelli- 
gence which came soon after. My mother 
was not expected to Uve^ and desired ear- 
mestly to see me. 

'' My God ! How have I not heard of 
this before ? . . . . Manuel ! My horse ! 
On the instant! . . . . I knew not she 
was ill— why was I not sent to ?^^ 

Letters from Eunice had been lying -on 
jny table for three days unnoticed. These 
days I was given up to the fury of my 
worst passion. 
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CHAPl^R XL. 

In the hoase of affliction — in the house 
where my only parent^ the mother that 
bore me, lay perhaps expiring — ^I met the 
man I loathed, him whom I would havjs 
died myself to have encountered for ten 
minutes any where else. Had the villain 
faced me, I could have slain him even 
there : but he 1)ent down his head, as if in 
sorrow, as lie slowly approached from the 
door of my mother's chamber. 

^^ Pass out quickly,'' I said : ^^ Let it 
not he under this roofP 

I longed to choke him as he moved 
meekly by me, and with difficulty held 
back. A servant was standing in the pas- 
sage. I went up to Mr. Farquharson ere 
he had reached the staircase : I grasped 
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bis hand with all my strength^ which is^ 
or was then^ considerable^ and as the 
worm winced under the loving pressure^ 
whispered earnestly in hrs ear^ ^^Yon 
shall pay me yet. I will have your life, 
though it be over my mother's body. Go.'' 
As he descended the stairs I heard him, 
where I leaned against the wall to gather 
breath, say to the servant, ^^ Your master^ s 
mad. Look to him." 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

I COULD not visit my mother in this 
mood. I went to the withdrawing room. 
The serv&nt| with looks of curiosity and 
alarm; untied my cravat^ and wacted to 
get me water. I believe I looked as if I 
needed it. 

Minute after minute passed. Thoughts 
unmeet for the occasion galloped wildly 
through my brain. So near him — my hand 
on his^ — ^yet could not harm him ! The 
ringing of a bell which I knew to be fronn 
my mother's apartment ; the sight of my 
sister's harp in a corner of the room : they 
were needed to recall me to myself and to 
the object of my coming ; and when the- 
domestic^ who had officiously given notice 
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of my arrival^ announced that his mistress 
was prepared to see me^ I collected my 
better feelings for the melancholy inter- 
view^ and softly entered the sick chamber. 



Vol. n. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

My mother was faint; but able to speak. 
It was the interval of respite in the rapid 
fever which was destroying her. Eunice 
was kneeling by the bed-side^ and held 
her hand. 

« Julian ?^^ 

^' My mother!'' 

^f God bless you, my bpy ; with all your 
faults, my good and generous boy. Tou 
are come, Julian, to hear perhaps the last 
words your poor mother may ever speak.'' 

^^Do not say so, mother, do not. I 
trust you deceive yourself, and will live yet 
many, many long years." 

^^ I ^hope it may be so, Julian ; for I 
should like to live to see the expectations 
our friends have formed of you realized : 
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bat the doctor bids me be prepared for the 

worst and God's will be done. • • . 

I sent for you, Julian,^' ^My mother in- 
terrupted herself, either from weakness, or. 
overcome by the thoughts which weighed 
upon her mind, and which had made her 
so anxious to seo^ me. I hastened to reply. 

^^ I should have come, believe me, mo- 
ther, on the instant ; but I knew not of 
your illness, I have heen so distressed 
by certain occurrences^'-r- I came near be- 
traying myself. 

^^Ah! it is that, Julian, which dis- 
tresses me. My son — ^your fair fame, your 
peace in this world, your hopes of happi- 
ness in the next, will you give them all 

.up — ^for — ^for Julian, my son, my 

dear boy — promise me-^promise me''— ^ 

^^ Promise you what, mother? Will 
tyoa credit that vile slander ? Your son is 
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not a libertine^ not a base seducer ; never 
was, never can be,^^ 

^^And that poor girl, that — Consider 
Julian, I am probably on my death-bed ; 
^tis to ease my pillow— a mother^s, whose 
whole thoughts have eveir been devoted to 
her children's welfare ; O, tell me all, my 
son, that I may bless you, and die happy* 
That girl, Julian — that poor girl/' 

^^ Margaret? • • • • Mother, the love I 
bore that unfortunate girl, though misplac- 
ed, was as pure as ever man felt for woman* 
I fled to the continent that harm might not 
come of it. I came back, and thought to find 
my folly all forgotten by her as well as by 
myself. But in my absence a wretch . . . « 
you little dream of ... • ruined Margaret, 
and left her to despair. Her mother died. 
I was her only friend on earth. She be- 
. nought my protection. And I gave it to 
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save her from destractioii« Bat we live 
no more together. Mother^it is trae^ apen 
my honour,.^^ 

I felt my sister take my hand in her's 
and press it to her lips. 

^^'God bless yon^ Jalian ; Gk>d in heaven 
•bless you^ my son« It was yoar weakness^ 
perhaps your kindness of hearty betrayed 
yoQ — as Eunice said. Let it be a.lesson for 
hereafter. I shall die contented^ that I 
Jeave our Eunice to a man of honour-r^Hi 
Jbrother as he shonld be*^^ 

^^Mother^ mother^ do not talk thus i^ 
exclaimed my sister^ sobbing. She kissed 
my mother^s hand and mine alternately^ 
bathing them with tears. My own teats 
43tniggled hard to flow. 

^^ Eunice^ my child/^said the invalids 
with A strength of mind I had neverknown 
lier to exert in healthy ^^be not .disheart- 
«ned. Trust .in.jGod^ and be prepared to 

5* 
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bear the patting which must take place^ 
and as well soon as later. We have been 
all in all to one another for many years — 
yet I die contented : yonr brother will be 
father^ mother^ all to you/^ 

I felt assured^ from my mother's mere 
physical power^ that her case was not so 
desperate as she seemed to think it. I 
begged^ however^ that she would not ex- 
haust herself by speaking. But she urged 
that she had still much to say to me^ and 
that she feared to-morrow she should not 
be able. 

^^ Julian/' she said^ though I thought 
not with so much strength or clearness of 
utterance as before; ^^ there is yet one 
thing that troubles me. Ton are notion 
good terms with your uncle.'' 

I started. ' 

^^ O, my son^ 1 see by your manner it is 
leven worse than I beUeved. Whatiias 
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prejadiced yoa so against yoar father^s 
brother ?^^ ' 

<^ Ask me not — say no more about it — 
tOT about him. 

^^ Jalian ! Am I to be again tortured 
by your evil passions? Malice^ my son^ 
is no part of a Christian's nature ; nor did 
I think it was of yoor^s.'^ 

^^It is not^ I am sore^ 6 very sure^ dear 
mother/' said Eunice^ interceding ; but do 
not exact of Julian to love our uncle ; I 
know he has some good reaBon not to like 
him. Ton see it distresses him to have 
yon speak about it in vain." 

^^ Eunice^ my love^ your brother's worst, 
perhaps only fault, is his ungovernable 
temper. Gould you think an uncle should 
stoop to a nephew? Aiid I would see 
them ^reconciled before I die : fcfr brother 
William has been a true friend to all of 
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. **Not «o^ — rnot so^— ^mother ; on my 
word^ you are deceived— grossly deceiv- 

^Eunice pressed my hand and looked 
beseechiDgly into my eyes to beg my for- 
bearance ; for I wiib forgetting myself even 
in that presence. 

^^ Julian^ yon distress me more than 
you imi^ine. I had hoped to see you at 
peace with your uncle. Will you let a re- 
vengeful feelings that does not become you^ 
be a misery s to your mother*— when you 
can^ if you will^ discard it to relieve her ?^' 
My mother pressed my hand^ and her 
fading eyes glistened with the tears that 
stood upon their >orbs and could not flow. 
It was a sight that wrung my spirit^, yet I 
did not yield. I kissed my mother's hand. 

"Believe me/' I said, "believe your 
«on, dear unotber. You have «aid I never 
4)nce have told you an untruth from my child- 
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liood up^ though it were to save me from 
your bitterest displeasure. Believe me 
now then^ I have good cause — ^but too 
good cause — ^to dislike — ^to hate — to loathe 
that— ^ that man. Say no more of him ! in 
the name of Gt)d V^ 

My mother seemed as much surprised 
as shocked^ to observe how deep must be 
ihe haired which I bore my uncle, when I 
could not speak with patience even for a 
minute on the subject, not even to soothe 
(the trouble of a dying and indulgent pa- 
rent ; while Eunice clasped her hands in an- 
:gnish, and looked from me to her mother, 
and from her mother to me, as if unknow- 
ing which she ought to supplicate to for- 
bear. I saw her manner well, as I turned 
from my mother's face, which I could not 
•bear to look upon and not yield. 

-^^Will nothing move you? If you 
thought it were the only thing that would 
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make me die contented^ would you not 
promise ine^ my son^ to try at leasts to be 
on better terms with your uncle ? He feels 
an interest in your welfare^ I am snre^ 
ihat you do not know of^ Julian. He 
condoled with me upon those bad reports^ 
and tried his best to soften them/^ 

« He did— did he? Mother! 

hear me. I must speak it though it kill 
you.'^ (Eunice, alarmed at my language 
and my manner, threw herself at my feet, 
and clasped my knees.) ^< Though I 
thought it would save you now from dying 
to have me take the hand of that man — 
of Mr. Wm. FarquharsoQ,-^though my 
^dead and buried father stood beside you and 
entreated with you, I would refuse you.'' 

''May God have mercy on you, my son i 

for your passions will he your destruction^^ 

My mother clasped her hands in prayer ; but 

she was less shocked at my violence than 
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migbt be supposed. Her words — they' 
were prophetic. 

After a few momeDts she nncloised ber 
eyes^ wbicb sbe bad sbat in the habitual 
manner of mental devotion^ and laying ber 
hot hand on mine^ asked me solemnly to 
kneel beside my sister and join with that 
pure spirit and herself in prayer. 

^^ I cannot pray, motber.^^ 

^^ My son ! Julian ! my boy ! my once 
pious boy! are you wholly graceless? 
Have your evil passions turned ypur very 
nature ? O, Eunice, implore him to humble 
that haughty spirit t You have more influ- 
ence with him than L^ 

^^ Mother, you would not have me per- 
jure myself? I have said I will not forgive 
my uncle : will you have me kneel to beg 
that I may have the grace of a humility I 
hate and would not accept ?'^ 

^Julian, dear Julian,^^ whispered my 



I 
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sister, ^^ do think where you are — do have 
mercy on us all/' 

^^ You are right, Eunice : but that man 
— that man ! the thought of him will drive 
me madi'^ 

^^ Julian/' again said my mother, 
^^ though a noble and generous boy in most 
things, you were always self-willed and 
violent : I trust in God my indulgence 
has not fostered that temper to your ruin» 
I will try too to believe that you have cause 
for these harsh feelings against your fa- 
ther's brother; and will pray in secret that 
they may not tell against you in this life 
and in the life to come. But yet pray 
with me, my son, that God may be merci- 
ful to both my orphans and keep them in 
his gracious guidance when I am gone." 

^^ Mother, I will stand and listen ; but I 
cannot pray." 

^^My son! What horrible fears you 
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Bean to suggest to me ? Are yoa indeed 
givea over to the enemy? Gracious God!'' 

^^ Let it content you^ mother^ I believe 
firmly^ and most humbly^ in God/' 

^ Then why not kneel to him ?" 

*^ 'Tis for them to kneel who have peti- 
fidiis to offer and tftist to have them heard. 
I bare nothing to ask for." 

My mother closed her eyes, feebly beg- 
ging God forgive nib. I was helping her 
^lo die. I sa^ it, and looked on with a 
bleeding, but stern and unrelenting spirit. 

*' Eunice,'^ I saSd, ^^dear sister! stay 
and talk to her. I must i*etire. ^Tell her 
what you will of 'm% to soothe her; for 
you alone know the heart of your brother. 
Come to me when ihe is better. I shall 
Bot quit the house." 

It was excitement that sustained my 
mother through the preceding scene. 
Her physician had judged rightly. In two 
days she was taken from us. 

Vol. BL ft 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

Immediately on my mother's deatb^- 
invitatioiis^ more or lesrcordial^ from many 
friends of our family^ came in to £anice^ 
offering her a home. I advised her to ac- 
cept of Lady ^emple'l^ whose daoght^^ 
Ellen Temple^ was the woman my sister 
best loved^ and with whom I preferred she 
should associate. Accordingly I saw her 
welcomed under that friend's kind rooi[. 

This duty performed! was free to my 
own thoughts ; and they tended but to one 
object. 1 grew haggled and emaciated. 
I lost all appetite. I could not sleep of 
nights ; or if I closed an eye^ was visited 
with horrid dreams that made the brain 
ache. My only indulgence was in my 
usual solitary ride^ or nightly and lonely 
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"Walk, and even there— even there — an ugly- 
shape galloped behind^ or trod beside 
me distractingly familiar. 

After some days the violence of my feel- 
ings settled down into a gloomy resolution 
of revenge whenever and wherever I should 
be able to effect it. In vain my mother^s 
xlying admonitions and entreaties often 
came to mind. ^ ev£in similed at their in- 
efflcacy. , For^rthc^hl had loved my mo- 
ther well, and now cherish her memory with 
some remorse^ ySt I would have smote 
him over her coffin. 

Occasions, it is well known^^are never 
wanting for wickjpdjiesfb if one be content 
to wait and watch for them. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

I WAS riding in a loaely lane^ some two or 
three miles from my own house^ and a con- 
siderable distance from town. What should 
take Mr. Farqnharson there I know not^ 
bat in a solitary rider before me^ who at 
traded my notice by hi« eflfbrts to manage 
an unruly horse^ I recognised my uncle. 
The instant I became sensible it was he, 
and spurred to overtake him^ the animal 
threw him^ and began to drag him along 
th^ road^ his foot apparently twisted in the 
stirrup. 

I had but to delay a minute' or two^ and 
my uncle's death would take place without 
my agency ; but then it struck me that his 
mere removal from my path could not grat- 
ify my dee^ revenge^ and that it would be 
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« refinement of malice 1o make him owe 
his life to an enemy. It was in the brief 
moment which passed ere I drew up beside 
him^ and seized his horse's bridle, that 
'these thoughts flashed on my brain. I 
looked down upon my prostrate foe with, 
I believe, a smile of exultation. He ap- 
peared to be much bruised, for he -made no 
effort to rise. 

My servant haVipg now come up, I dis- 
-monnted, and lent my aid reluctantly to 
Taise the unlucky rider. I then retired a 
istep or two. My uncle leaned upon the 
groom's shoulder, fle passed his left hand 
over his brow, and seemed for a moment 
or two to be gathering his thoughts, then 
extended me bis right hand with an ap- 
pearance of some warmth and frankness. 
But I held back coldly iiid haughtily. 
fie looked at me from head to foot, for a 

full minute, and then ^aid impressively: 

6* 
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^^ Well^ yoa shall have the satUfactioD yoa 
asfc^ if you wUl take it now. Yoa have 
put it out of my power to refuse you/' 

We were a strange fatttily^ my father's 
blood. Who but my uncle would have 
thought of thus repaying a life preserved? 
or who but his nephew would at such a 
time have welcomed such an offer? 

I helped to set him on his horse ; (I 
scarce could bear to touch him;) and I bade 
the groom look to him^ and see him 
home. ^ As I turned to go^ he held me 
by the sleeve a moment^ and while bis 
features assumed a smile of the devil's 
own^ whispered deeply^ ^^ You shall have 
your wishy were you twenty times my bro- 
ther's son." i" 

The smile burned through my blood 
like fire. I |^ressed his h&d^ as never 
friend yet pressed it^ and replied ; ^^ And 
I— I will exact i^ though my father him* 
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self stood betwixt you and my wrath. Look 
to it." 

He smiled again. 

^^Mr. Farquharson! Mr. Farquhar- 
son^ I say ! don't look so. We know 
one another.'' 

" Even so — ^and Aate." 

I broke from him. I drove the rowels 
into my horse's flanks till the poor beast 
almost sprung from the gronndTwith ^in. 
I rode liko^ a demon — ^wild with joy and 
ijfthe prospect of gratified revenge. — ^He «» 
hates me too at last^ — ^I thought — O'! thank 
JP*ortane that enabled me to give him the 
life he would rather lose than hold of my 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Directly I reached home^ I wrote 
and despatched the following note to my 
UDcle : 

" Whenever you are well enough^ let 
me « hear from you. I live in the same 
house where you forgot your pencil-case J^ 

The third day Jilter, I jeceived thia 
billet:.* • 



J" 



^^ To-morrow 1 «hallpas6 your door as 
^^«oon after daybreak as I^-can reach it 
^^ Follow me^ unattended^ and with only 
^^ your sword for Weapon. I shall be like- 
^^ wise^alone^ and similarly armed. I shall 
^^ have with me^ in my pocket, a note which 
^^ in case of my death will exculpate you 
^< from all suspicion of murder. You may 



^ 
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^^ make one oat for me if yoa like — thoagh 
^^ I am mightily indiffereitt about it. 

^^ The cord enclosed is the measure of 
my blade." 

He hates me indeed — ^I thought^ as I 
put up the billet. — And the sword too! 
It is well. — Hi^ indifference can hardly 
be affiected^^ or he forgets my superior 
strength. — ^ * 

The next jnorning, at early lights having 
fleft on my table a letter addressed to my sis- 
ter, in which, after indulging in an affection- 
ate farewell, I told her^ but without mention- 
ing my adversary's name, that I was about 
to engage in a duel which would certainly 
eventuate in the death of one of the parties, 
(thus giving an equivalent for my uncle's 
certificate of acguittal,) I saddled my horse 
with my own hand, and with my sword under 
my arm, stood on the watch for Mr. Far- 
. quharson. But an l^ur passed and he came 
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•not. I grew aaeasy. What conld detain 
him? It was doable the time that was 
needed to reach the appointed spot^ and he 
certainly was not a coward. 

Another hour passed. The servants 
were stirring. In an agony of impatience 
I was obliged to re-enter the house to avoid 
observation. There I sat at the window^ 
watch in band^ counting the vexatious mi- 
nutes, which seemed to bring on the day 
too fast on purpose to despite me. But 
when 'tiinother hour was gone^ I mounted 
my horse and rode to town, in the desperate 
determination of calling Mr. Farquharson 
to account in his own housie. It was with 
great reluctance I left my sword behind me, 
knowing it would attract notice in the 
streets. 

I found my uncle's household in great 
consternation, as if some horrible catastro- 
phe had happened. The porter, probably 
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jtidging from my countenance that I was 
come informed of the events moved for me 
to pass without waiting to be questioned. 
Another servant^ apparently under the same 
impression^ led the way in silence^ while 
I followed mute^ awe-struck I knew not 
why^ to a chamber where several persons 
were assembled^ who made way respect- 
fully at my approach. There^ extended 
on a conchy lay Mr. Farquharson himself^ 
dead! 

The horror of that moment could never 
be felt again^ and borne by me as I then 
bore it. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

I WAS informed of the circmnstances of 
this sadden event The fumily had been 
awaked before daylight by a heavy faU 
which shook the whole hoase, when get- 
ting up^ they fonnd the master lying at the 
foot of the great sfaiircase^ with his neck 
broken^ and^ what at first appeared singular^ 
a naked sword not far from him(l)^ whiie^ 
thongh his arm was dreadfully shattered^ 
the sheath was grasped firmly in his 
hand. His hat too lay near him. The 

(1) Is it on purpose that Julian has connected 
this trifling circumstance in the same clause with 
the breaking of a neck ? This is frightful con^ 
tempt. Bitter indeed must be the sense of JDJurji. 
or fierce the passions of the injured, when hate 
sunrives the tomb. However, hatred is a passion o£ 
nore vitalitjr than love. 
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staircase was spiral^ terminating at the 
kitchen floor, and the balustrade remarka- 
bly low. It was supposed that Mr. Far- 
quharson, going down just before daybreak, 
when the lamps were burning dim, had 
stumbled and been precipitated over the 
flight a descent of two stories. A hired 
horse which was found waiting before the 
door, in charge of an unknown groom, suffi- 
ciently explained the object of his rising at 
such an hour. Had I not fortunately left 
my sword at home, the explanation would 
have been complete. 



Vol. IL 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Respecting my supposed grief^ the 
servants and other persons present left the 
room. I was alone with him. There; 

cold lifeless mangled^ ^incapable of 

thought or feeling; — ^lay the man whose 
blood I had come to shed. I had prayed 
to be alone with him for ten minutes. I 
was alone with him at last — might be for 
hours if I pleased and none to inter- 
rupt us — and where was my satisfac- 
tion? I had vowed to have vengeance on 
his head : Fate had taken vengeance for 
me; and had wreaked it to the utmost. 
Gold; lifelesS; mangled; incapable of 
thought or feeling ; I might upbraid him 
HOW; he would not hear me; I might 
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mock him^ he would not see me ; I might 
wound him^ he would not feel me. And 
did no emotions of pity or remorse pos- 
sess me ? No^ not one : no fiend of hell 
could feel less of human sympathy. I 
talk like the world ; for I believe my feeU 
ings for the thing before me were more hu- 
man than men love to think. 

I was alone with him. I approached 
the body. I gazed upon the face. Me- 
ihought^ at the moment^ the dead man 
smiled. My blood thrilled and crept. I 
raised my hand^ by a savage impulse^ to 
strike him on the mouth. But I did not. 

I retreated from the corpse. Methought 
again it smiled. Again the same fero- 
cious impulse raised my arm : but I saw 
the lips were rigid and curled with past 
agony; and a feeling of shame moved 
me to retire. But^ as I looked for the 
last time ere I should ^uit the room-*-cottl4 
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it be ? the sheet^ with which the servants 
from some silly fancy^ or the observance of 
a custom connected with the dead^ had co- 
vered the body up to the throaty moved 
once and again ! 

Here was no deception of the imagination, 
no illusion wrought from the too vivid and 
revengeful memory; I saw the sheet, plain 
as these eyes, move quickly, and by starts, 
backward and forward, as if the limbs be- 
neath were agitated. A superstitious dread 
I had never known before, but which how- 
ever feeble and obscured remains still, an 
impression of the nursery, in some hidden 
corner of every brain, invaded me at once, 
though only for a moment. The blood 
crept chilly through my cheeks and at the 
roots of my hair, my limbs seemed struck 
with palsy, and for an instant, as I have 
said, I actually believed the appearance su- 
pernatural ; but the next, I went up to the 
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'hodyy and quickly drew aside the covet. 
The fall of some light object — a low 
whine^ — ^the motion was explained. A lit- 
tle dog came oat from beneath the conchy 
and fawned upon me. — Gould this poor 
creature love him? (I thought.) He was 
then not all so vile as I supposed. But — 
^^No — back^ fool j I am not your master's 
friend. '^ Why should it fawn on me ? 

Once more I was quitting the room^ when 
it struck me what Mr. Farquharson had 
said of the note he should have about him 
that morning. It were worse than death 
to me to leave it to be seen — ^talked of — 
perhaps published ! With a firmness no 
necessity^ nothing but the dread excitement 
I was under^ could have given me^ I laid 
my hand upon the breast of my dead ene- 
my^ gazed steadily upon the face^ and 
with my eyes thus fixed^ thrust the other 

7* 
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hand into his pockety and drew forth a 
folded paper. It was the one I wanted. 

I harried homo directly^ and there read 
it It was thus : 

^^I have fallen in fair though secret 
duel^ foaght on my own challenge^ with 
my affectionate nephew. Let no one pur- 
sue him on this account : he will save jus- 
tice the trouble^ if he survive his wounds ; 
as he is in a fair way of running mad. 

William Farquuarson. 

^^ O villain V' I exclaimed^ as I tore the 
paper into a thousand pieces and scatter- 
ed them about the chamber^ ^^ Sneering and 
malicious to the last! Gould I think thy 
spirit survived thee^ and would feel the 
blow^ I would back even now^ and strike 
thee where thouliest!'^ 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 

Mt ancle was buried. They baried 
him in the family vault beside my father 
and my mother. I would have prevented 
it if I could. But how could I? 

He was buried. Margaret^ seduced 
from me — ^ruined — made to plot against 
my happiness — Margaret was gone; Eu- 
phrasia I had no more the right to visit^ 
and could not^ if I had^ for very shame ; 
I was alone^ — disappointed — dejected-?- 
wretched : and he^ who had wrought all 
these evils^ lay at rest — ipillowed on that 
oblivion which he had robbed me of for- 
ever^ till I should join him. It harrowed 
me^ this thought— this thought. I could 
not vary it with any other. It clung 
around me — pressed upon my brain — ate 
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into my very vitals. Dead — dead — 
dead : — but my revenge lay not buried in 
his coffin. It trod the earth with me — 
moved where I moved — dwelt within my 
hearty and there^ at all times^ in all places^ 
cried unceasing to be satisfied. I was al- 
most frenzied; scarcely tasted food^ slept in 
my chair — when I could sleep^ and never 
changed my clothes. 

It was making me a madman^ this fright- 
ful passion: when suddenly it took a 

course. I almost fear to mention it 

^Tis too horrible for credit Yet 

Suppose me, if you will, to have 

been even a's my uncle would have had the 
world believe me — mad. And what in- 
deed teas the state of desperation under 
which I laboured on the night whose har^ 
:TOurs I shall venture io relate? 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

It was the fourth w«ek after my ancle^s 
death. The night was dark. It was 
about ten of the clock. I had my horse 
well fed ; for I meant to ride a distance of 
nineteen miles and more that nighty and 
be back before the morning. I saw myself 
that he was properly saddled^ and remember 
ordering the bridle to be changed. I 
then deliberately took a small canvass bag 
which had contained shot^ put into it a lit- 
tle dark lantern^ which I had filled myself 
with oil and trimmed^ and a match-light . . • « 

I hesitate to proceed : for who will be- 
lieve me? since how few are there who have 
sufficiently examined themselves to know 
of what their heart is capable; how 
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few who^ at my saggestion^ will take the 
pains to look back into their past life^ and 
observe the deliberation^ the care minutely 
nice^ with which they set about doing some 
dark and desperate deed — (we most of us 
have done such as well deserve these 
names) — ^giving; to what was in itself most 
serious^ a certain ludicrousness; a face of ca- 
ricature as it were^ that would have struck 
at once an indifferent observer^ could such 
bave watched their movements. Even now 
I see I am not understood. But it is of 
little matter. I will tell the tale. Them 
who will not believe me I can excuse^ for 
I can scarce believe myself. They who 
will credit the narrative^ but ascribe the act 
it speaks of to insanity^ are welcome to their 
opinion. To those who have the real clue 
to that mean labyrinth^ the heart of man^ 
the deliberation and nicety of caution which 
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marked the preparations for my horrible 
expedition will afford the best proof of my 
desperateness and temporary frenzy. The 
somnambnlist treads the edge of a precipice 
with a hairbreadth exactness impossible to 
the waking individual ; the lunatic displays 
in many little affairs a particularity^ a neat- 
ness and dexterity^ that surprise the ordi- 
nary observer. The actions of both are 
interesting but not wonderful to the eye of 
a philosopher. 

I put my lantern and phosphorus-box 
into the bag^ tied tbe mouth of the latter 
into a sort of neck with a bit of twine^ and 
suspended the bag from my saddle^ took 
the key of my father's sepulchre^ which 
remained with me as the head of the fa- 
mily^ and mounting my horse rode out un- 
attended and unobserved^ having further 
secured a key of the house door that I might 
re-enter without being noticed. 
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I took my way directly to the sequester- 
ed country church in whose lone yard the 
members of our family repose to manyge- 
Bcrations back. I found the road I know 
not how. Yet I remember distinctly at ' 
this hour that I did not hesitate an instant 
in my route^ but rode boldly onward^ in the 
dark nighty as if it were a way familiar and 
habitual. 

Arrived near the quiet churchyard^ I 
tied my horse to a tree a little distance 
from the spot^ that if by chance any per- 
sons should be passing it might not excite 
suspicion : a superfluous caution which 
well marked the deliberateness of all my pro- 
ceedings. I then took the bag in my hand; 
climbed over the fence^ and walked up to the 
vault of my family ; finding it without difficul- 
ty, as though it were in broad day. I put 
the key into the lock, forced back the pon- 
derous stone door which formed one of 
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the sides of the rectangle^ descended the three 
or' four stepsi shut the door^ -which grated 
horribly apon its hinges, and then drawing 
my apparatus from the bag, lighted my lamp. 

Shall I go on ? 

Around me were the coffins of my ances- 
try, mouldered and mouldering, white with 
the damps of the sepulchre^ and coated with 
its ropy slime, fiut two amid the grim array 
were of fresher appearance. The black vel- 
vet looked still ^ossy, and the silver nails 
were all adhering in their places. My mo- 
therms ; I read the name, but did not pause, 
nor shudder: my uncle^s; I set my teeth, 
tore off the velvet, never looked around me 
as the na^bs started and* the stuff cracked, 
yielding to my strong and desperate grasp. 
With a blow of the fist, given with a savage 
exultation which it curdles my blood to even 
mention, I broke in the lid. The sound 
echoed through the vault: but it woke no 
Vol. II. 8 
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fear^ no awe^ no thrill of the conscienee^ nw 
nade me paase a single instant in my dia^ 
bolical purpose. I held the lamp over the 
coffin. My uncle's face^ livid and moist in 
putrefaction^ glared upon me. 

I saw little mcnre that 1 remember. I but 
know that I executed my purpose^ and have 
an indistinct idea of my being frenzied and 
desperate as the work went on^ — my brain 
not as it were on llre^ but feeling as though 
its convolutions were compressed into an ex- 
ceedingly small compass and were contracting 
still closer and with a pain beyond endurance^ 
*— and of the sinking of my fingers in the pn- 
tredinous ... * * * 

The head^ forced into the bag, took the 
place at my saddle bow of the lamp and 
match-case which I believe I flung down in 
the vault. When the door is unlocked for 
me — if they will let me lie there — these may 
perhaps be see% along with the marks of sac- 
rilege. 
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I reached my home^ opened the door of 
the stable that my horse might enter, and shnt 
it after him, then, with my prey in my hands, 
entered the house, locked the door behind 
me^ took the light from the hall, and ascend- 
ed to my rooms. — I speak of these latter 
particulars as I suppose them to have occurred 
from the narration of my servant, who, with- 
out suspecting on what errand £ had been, 
spoke afterward of the facts of the horse being 
stabled, etc. : my own consciousness returns 
only to the scene in my study. 

I took my ghastly prize from its cover, set 
it upright on the table, and placing myself 
before it, in my chair, addressed it thus: 
^^Thou lookest well there, uncle? Where 
now are your smiles, your sneers, your taunts? 
I would give the world to have thee grin 
once with those * * * jaws. Ha ! dost 
thou answer me? darest thou? Damned 
.thing!" I seized the horrid mockery of life, 
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and with a yell, which I recollect I turned 
round myself to listen to as it echoed through 
the silent house^ dashed it into the lower part 
of a bookcase^ among some charts and globes^ 
and bidding it go to sleep^ if it could, turned 
the key — and saw no more. 
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CHAPTER L. 

I AWOKE as it were from death. I had 
been insensible^ or only partially awake to out- 
ward impressions^ for eighteen days. 

^^ Jalian^^^ said a soft voice which I knew; 
and a fair pale face leaned over me. 

^^ Eunice?^' 

It was my sister. 

Manuel had found me senseless on the floor 
of my study. He conveyed me to bed^ and 
went to town for a surgeon ; and subsequently 
informed my sister of my desperate condition; 
and the affectionate girl had ever since been 

in the house with me^ and the greater part of 

• 

the time by my bedside. This I learned 
when I was able and permitted to converse. 
^< I have been a great trouble to y ou^ mj 

sister.'^ 

8« 
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^^Alaa! No^ no trouble^ Julian^ but a 
great pain to me.'^ 

There was no expression in my sister's 
face such as might show she was conscious of 
aught I would keep concealed from her ; but 
her words made me reflect. The whole scene 
I had gone through flashed across my awa- 
kened memory. I was near relapsing. 

^^Tell me^ Eunice^ have I raved ever ia 
my illness?'' 

^^ Often; dear brother. O! sadly did it 
grieve me to listen to you." 

^^Ha! Did you mark what I said ? Tell 
me ! Tell me some of iti" 

^^ Do not alarm yourself. It was nothing 
of moment; or that I well understood. You 
appeared; at times; to be addressing some- 
body whom you loved very much ; I think 
the name was Euphrasie. At other times; 
and more frequently^ you seemed to be en- 
gaged in angry discussion with some one; I 
know not whom; whom you bade; with a 
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laugh that I did not leve to see on you Ju- 
lian^ go to Margaret and see if ahe could help 
him. ^^But she can^t/^ you would exclaim^ 
^^ she can't ! Ton are past help now^ fool — 
•quite past !'' Then you would grasp me by 
the arm^ call me Margaret) and bid me^ in a 
low mocking whisper^ look at him, how lovely 
he was, and inhale his breathy which came 
fresh from Parudise, then push me^ and bid 
me with a laugh^ go^ and nurse his child. 
This was distressing, very distressing, dear 
brother; but there was nothing else — ^nothing.'' 

^^ Eunice. Will you go into my study, and 
bring me the key of tbe lower half of the 
bookcase which is between the windows ?'' 

^^I have it safe, brother, with all your 
keys'' 

^^ You did not look in ?^' 

^^T know not what you mean, Julian. I 
know you are always particular about your 
books and papers : I removed the keys that 
they might not he meddled with ^ but I cer- 
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ttinly had no wish to exanune any of your 
effects^ my brother.'' 

^^ Thank yon, thank yon ! and forgive me^ 
dear sister. 

^^ Eunice^ do not question my reasons for 
what I shall now ask of yon^ but promise to see 
my orders obeyed to the letter. Let that half 
of the press be removed^ and without being 
opened^ be set in the midst of a large fire and 
bnrned to ashes.'' 

Eunice looked surprised^ but without a 
word of inquiry she saw it done : and from- thirt 
day I slowly regained my strength. Not so 
my cheerfulness : one month of frightful pas- 
sion had done on me the work of years^ and 
itumed my spirit gray. 
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CHAPl^B LL 

1 ROSE from the bed of sickness an altered 
man. The fire of my eye was quenched^ the 
vivacity of my temper sobered down to list- 
less gloom^ or brooding melancholy. The 
dull sky of England grew intelerable. Every 
thing around me woke a reminiscence jof some 
blessing gone^ or told me of a curse inflicted. 
I bad a shudder^ or a sigh^ for all things. — 
Ah^ Euphrasia ! Euphrasia ! • . . . 

A fond farewell to Eunice. France was 
before me — the Alps were surmounted — ^I 
was in Italy. Turin .... Florence .... 
Rome. At Rome I met thee^ Duncan — ^my 
firsts my only friend ! — and met thee to thy 
ruin. 
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the conversation would occur^ I longed to put 
my arm about the small waist of Duncan, 

say, all this incalculable space, with the worlds and 
systems of worlds it comprises, floats in another space, 
which is to its entire unity what this unity is to the 
single fraction which we call our world, and, to avoid 
the idea of nihility, keep adding space on space, and 
universe on universe,*— or better, though more vulgar- 
ly, ideas of something we cannot give shape or di- 
mension to in fancy, but still a somethings upon ideas 
of something,— 'We still must come to an end. And 
what is that? Nothing? The mind recoils directly. 
It cannot for a moment admit of what it cannot for a 
moment conceive, or fashion for itself,<— an absolute 
voidf a state of nothingness in the creation. Then, to 
give ourselves some answer, we say, as we are taught, 
htfinity; the universe, the system of creation we con- 
template, is infinite. But what is mfinity? We 
pause at once, confused : for how can the human mind 
conceive of such a thing as that which is unlimited, 
which has not somewhere termination? We can ima- 
gine for ourselves two linesf which passing before us, 
we do not see from what point, run on together with- 
out ever touchiagi to some other- pcnnt we see noti bat 
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kan apon his manly breast, and weep in se- 
cret and unheard* Certainly; melancholy ami 

though it is bejond our sight, or reckonings or imagi- 
nation, this point of limitation, jet we still conceive, 
for we cannot help ourselves, that it does, or will exist, 
aomewhere, as well as that the lines set out from somo 
one quarter, invisible, incalculable, unimaginable, yet 
somewhere. Here, here we do and must pause, here 
we find that we have an idea which alone pleases us 
towards explanation of our difficulty, yet which after 
all explains nothing, with which we are obliged to be 
satisfied and yet which is not satisfactory. We be* 
lieve without comprehending; we feel that we have bit 
upon the right solution, yet do not understand J(: in a 
word, we find that there are things, or ideas of cUk 
which, while vaguely present to the ''*tf**ilMn, ibr 
reasoning powers cannot comprehend, 
cannot hold an instant before its J^gh^ 
knowledge a limit to the human intelkct 
So with Eternity. Every thing km M 
(It is as well to argue of things in ikirafalHDcj^ 
as of time in the abstract) BiHf iii»ii$ ^ 
ning. Why so? Because cmy^jg n^ ^^^ 
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the hoar had Much to do with this effiBmioate 
emotioD^ and my nerves were yet nnstmng 

it has, or has bad, a b^;iiiiiiiig, and the imaginatioii 
which can only baild its notions upon grounds which 
are suggested through the eltemal senses, which can- 
not conceive of any thing without clothing it, however 
vaguely f in a form, and giving it a colour and dimen- 
sions, fashioned, tincted, and measured, after the form, 
colour, and dimensions, of known objects upon earth, 
no matter in what degree of extension, composition, 
or diminution it may choose to present these attributes, 
the imagination, I say, cannot, by any straining of its 
powers, bring within their scope the idea of that which 
is, has been, or will be, without some point, some nu- 
cleus, from which it did, or will, set out to be. Tet, 
if creation had a beginning, where does this beginning 
rest, whence will you' date it, or what form will you 
assign to it? Give any that you please*— for mere po- 
sition's sake— and then what do you come to? Ano- 
ther shape of the question with which you started: 
Where^ and when, and how, had this beginning its be- 
ginning? And thus you climb at once into etemity^^ 
beoattse— why? because you cannot by any possibility 
avoid it? Tet, do you comprehend the term you use? 
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by the sorrows and fierce passions which had 
jnst swept over them — -jarring that instra- 

do jovL pretend to understand, to handle as it were, or 
even see, the idea you profess to entertain? No, for 
jou cannot give it shape. There is nothing, which 
having been previously encountered by you upon earth, 
can suggest to you the idea-— the actual tcfeo-^not the 
ferm— of that which is without beginning — and conse* 
quently, by logical necessity, without enc^. 

This reflection becomes still stronger when we put 
it thus:-— Whence came the Creator himself? He ei* 
ther came from nothing, or He had an origin. If you 
reply accordiivg to the reach of your facuUies, earth- 
bom, or earth-bounded, as they are, you involve your- 
self in a dilemma. God could not come of nothing, 
for nothing can come of nothing; and if He had an ori- 
^n. He is not th6 primitive Creator. Thus you go 
:back, or ascend, as before, by origin on origin, till you 
are involved in a similar perplexity. You admit what 
JOU carinot comprehend, and believe though blindly^ 
4)ecause to try to penetrate further would be like en- 
.deavDuring to see without eyes, and would «ndf as no 
^dooM similar attempts have ended, by unBeatiiig the 
reason completely. 
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ment wliese chords may never more make 
music 

Eternity then, and its collateral idea, or consequent, 
Infinity, (for if we allow of time without beginning and 
without end, we may by a parity of reasoning, if the 
term be not misapplied, admit of space without limi- 
tation,) Eternity then, and Infinity, being above our 
comprehen8ion(a), nihility and ultimate limitation to 

(a) Even Milton could not tmng within the reach of his sub- 
lime vision Heaven and its mysteries^ without degrading 
the Godhead and His mmlsteTsl>y assigning them the vilest at- 
tributes of vile tmraanity, the instruments of craft, and the 
tools of human battle, burlesquely robbed the while of its con- 
jcomitant and consequent horrours. 

It is egotistical perhaps to speak thus of one's individual 
opinions, and I have already been commenting beyond all pre- 
cedent in such a work; but every body now g^ves us his senti- 
ments on such subjects in works of a similar caliber if not 
cast; and Why not I? W'ith me then, the Paradise Lost 
can never be a pleasing, or even an interesting performance,— 
for the plain reason, plainly said, that "it g^es against the sto- 
mach of my am»e:** I cannot, for a moment, fancy the beings 
•there presented, as diseourung, when not with men, in the 
Unguage «f tmen. Bay that it u Wt the human represen- 
<tation of their .thoughte{ yet the thoughts themselves are such 
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A great cause of my fondaess for M^Crae 
(Fas probably — ^I thoaght so even thea«**-the 

the universe, the opposites of these notions, being 
equally above, or as far beneath it, if the phrase please 
better, we find, or feel, at once, that there are things, 
and states of things, which we cannot doubt do exist, 
but which it is utterly bejond the mental faculties to 
comprehend, and therefore, that the Deity meant to set 
a precise limit to the powers of the brain, as governed 
by its immaterial agent the soul, as in like manner 
to those of the body, set in action and controlled by its 
immaterial agent vitality, or the spirit of life. And in 
this very fact^ it seems to mrej we have one of the most 

as only a human brain, that farrago of indigest opinions [and 
principally vulgar faculties, could form. 'Tis g^oss anthropo- 
morphitism. And for my own parti would as soon ghrethe Deity 
the similitude of a monkey as blasphemously shape him to Uie 
likeness of a man. 

And then the machinery of heaven in the poem, is human* 
meanly human, or, if you would rather, humanly mean. In- 
deed, the subject is, and should be, (though we cannot, for 
other reasons, wish to say it should have been,) too exalted for 
poetry. The impressions struck from the human brain mus^ 
ev«r be of toms material; and such a cmagfe is too base fi>r 
Heaven. 
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aiitiring patience with which he invariably 
listened to my novel doctrines and bore my 
egotistical enthusiasm. Carried away by the 
excitement of subjects which had for me^ 
f tis all^ all^ past now^) a magic I could not 
resist^ I would discourse for hours with the 
fervor^ and rapidity^ perhaps the rhapsodism, 
of an improvisatore, while Duncan would 
never interpose a word^ nor betray the least 
sign of impatience^ much as^ I know^ I must 
at times have wearied him. What his own 
religious and metaphysical opinions were I 
knew not : he never spoke of them ; but he 
listened attentively to mine^ and I loved him 

incontrovertible evidences of the existence of a direct 
^ELshioning power in nature, of original calculation, and 
of original design, — in a word, of GOD. Ah ! how the 
mind creeps back into its own littleness, like the snail 
into his shell, when it feels it must admit an Omniscient 
and Omnipotent First Mover and Primitive Source of 
all things, yet cannot even fancy His existence, or call 
together in imagination the pre-existent elements that 
formed the vast material of His operations! 
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that he listened^ He was indeed a strange 
being in some respects ; candid when ques- 
tioned^ bot^ unless appealed to^ you might be 
with him for months together and never know 
his sentiments on any subject. 

He had become acquainted at Lady Tem- 
ple's^ with my sister^ and spoke of her with 
much interest. Indeed her beauty and her 
character were the only topics which I ever 
knew to wake the mild composure of his 
enunciation into any thing like warmth ; and 
I secretly hoped that he might one day be- 
come attached to Eunice. But when^ in a 
few months^ we parted^ he for England and 
I for Naples^ Duncan let me know that he 
was under engagement of marriage to a young 
relative in England^ and was going back ex- 
pressly to fulfil it ; and therewith he gave me 
his card and made me promise to call and 
see him in his new condition. I wished him 
joy; but did not ask the name of his intended 
hride. Oh ! on how mere^ how mere a thready 
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is friendship, honoar, virtue, life itself sus- 
pended ! We gaze upon the string in stupid 
vacancy, when the feeblest exertion of our 
feeblest ability/ when a breath, a breathy 
would save it from abrasion— did we know 
its danger : but no subservient or pitying ge- 
nius warns us of its perilous exility, no magic 
ring presses with monitory pain upon the fin- 
ger ; down comes the pendent mass, and shi- 
vers into atoms ; and we gaze upon it still, — 

# 

unless, more happily, crushed a nothing, mix- 
ed with the nothingness of the overwhelming 
ruin. 
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CHAPTER Lm. 

I SOON tired of Naples : M'Grae had left a 
Toid in my affections which I knew not how 
to fill. So back I posted to London. 

The second day after my arrival I drove 
to his hotel in Dover-street^ according to the 
address he had left with me. He was not 
there ; I should find him at his house^ such a 
number^ Gurzon-street^ May Fair. So then 
Dancan was married^ and settled. A fine 
house — ^I thought^ as I looked through the 
glass of my cabriolet^ while the footboy rap- 
ped at the door ; — ^its black bricks and heavy 
stone-faced portal — how like to Duncan. I 
wonder if his wife be also of a piece with his 
portrait. ^^Not at home^ sir.'^ The boy 
handed my card ; and I left the door with a 
mingled feeling of curiosity^ and ef sad regret 

V01-. n. 10 
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at the contrast of Duncan^s settled state witb 
the uncertain colou? of my own prospects : for^ 
quite in character, M^Crae never wrote let- 
ters when he could avoid it, and I was totally 
in Uie dark as to all but his design of matri- 
mony. It would have been the same had our 
absence been of years instead of monthik 

I was not returned to my hotel an houF 
when the servant announced Mr. M^Crae. 
^^ Farquharson !" sud a voice I liked too well 
to have fwgotten : and turning round I wai» 
folded in Duncan^s armis, with a warmth that 
was the more delj^tful^ as being unexpect- 
ed : ^^My dear fellow ; when did you arrive?'^ 

^^Only the day before yesterday. ITou 
see, Fve not forgotten Bome^^ 

^^ Thank you j and I hope I prove to yea 
that I remember soma thin^ better thai^ tb& 
Goliseum.^ 

^^ I need not say,^ M^Grae, how hi^py I am 
to be told 80.'^ 

^I hope you are. As your're toor mack 
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of a l^niiU^ ttioagh a waaderiug oa6> to be 
guetted in the Post or thb Herald, it was 
quite a surprise to me to find your card. By 
the by, Farqufaarson, Fve a double surprise 
keeping warm for you: Do you know you 
have two acquaiataaces where perhaps yoa 
expected to find but ooe ?^^ 

^^Ah?^^ 

^^I found Mrs. M'Grae with your card ia 
hst hands. She claims you for an acquaint- 
ance.^^ 

^< What«--4iot Miss Bllea Temple, I sop^ 
pose.^^ 

^^No, no^ not se had as that/^ said Don- 
caii, laughingly : ^^£llen, though a good girl, 
is too stout a plant to put into my gardeii. 
However, don't guess any further : you must 
keep your curiosity till to<-morrow, when I 
ahall have you to dine with me. X meant to 
JCMTj you homo with me to-day, but Mrs^ 
JSA'Crae is suddenly quite indisposed.'' 

Aftejr an hour's talk, M'Crae got up to go. 
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^^ Adieu. To-morrow^ at half past six/' 

^^ I shall certainly do myself the pleasure* 
I'm serry^ though^ you wont suffer me to send 
my compliments to Mrs. M'Crae." 

^^ All well, well ^ she can fancy them with- 
out that trouble; or if you're very anxious^ mon 
ami, you can send them just as well per 
bearer^ without having the direction. Jta 
plaiair.^' 

As he descended the stairs^ in high spirits^ 
he said^ without turning his head; ^^ O^ I'll 
give you a hint to whet your curiosity ; Man- 
treviXj Canton de Vaud, Suisse.^^ 

Had he looked back when he reached the 
bottom^ he would have seen me^ at the head 
of the staircase^ aghadt and motionless^ like 
one who had listened to a horrid tale^ or who 
saw some frightful vision conjured up by the 
distempered fancy. 

Switzerland— Montreux^ — Euphrasia! • •• 
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CHAPTER LIV. ^ 

Euphrasia! Could it be? Euphrasia 
married! Eophrasia married to M^Crae! 
Eupbradia mamed to my ftiend ! My Ood ! 
this was a stroke. Till that moment knew I 
not how weU I loved her. *^My card in her 
hands — taken suddenly ill*— Can it be? 
She loves me still! She does. M'Crae! 
M^Crael What have you robbed me of! . . 
Bat she married him-^ Who forced her to 
it ? Free to choose — not eighteen months . • 
. • Fool ! conceited fool ! What «%ht had I 
to fancy . . • Mere sarprisi&-^too unwell to 
meet company 1 Sick forme f Ass t ass ! — 
and^ walking about in my agitation^ I repeat- 
ed the epithet of self-reproof aloud : ^^ Ass !" 

10* 
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^^Did you call, sir?^' asked a waiter, open- 
ing the door. 

Thus mingle in life the ludicrous and the 
lamentable, gayety and gravity, mirth with 
misery ; thus, even thus. 

The chain of thought was broken ; and I 
sat down, with more composure, to consider 
the matter suggested by a visit which had.pro- 
mised so much of pleasure and had left so much 
of pain. That Duncan's wife was no other 
than Euphrasia I could not doubt : her claim 
of acquaintance with me; the naming of the 
very spot where Euphrasia and myself had 
met and parted; these, to me, were proofs 
enough of this identity. Euphrasia then was 
married; was married to M'Crae; married to 
my friend ! Why not ? Why should I feel 
surprised or hurt at this event? Had I ever 
openly declared my passion to her? No, no. 
Was I not dishonest in her eyes ? blacken- 
ed by that execrable villain — Would that he 
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were living! • . • (I was going once more 
down the stream of passion ; bat I struggled 
with the current^ and regained the shore}. • / 
I'll think no more of her. What has she 
done but what she should have done ? Hand- 
some^ honourable^ wealthy, of good family — 
all this he is— ^can I blame her ? No, no — : 
uo! Besides, why should I think she 
loved me? — Yet I do not think that he can 
make her happy. He will .not jield him to 
her moods as I should do ; he is so high, and 
cold, and unbending. And she- — so gentle — 
so soft — so timid — Dear, beautiful Euphra- 
sia! — Ah! I love her still. I will not 
visit her : I must not : I should hate him — to 
behold him happy — happy with Euphrasia. .,. 
The thought occurred to me that I would fly 
from their neighbourhood : it would be better 
for me to leave town directly, aud shun per- 
haps more daugers than one. . ^ « But what 
would Uuncan think? What strange suspi- 
cions might it not suggest ? Besides, should 
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I not aocQfltoni nyself to regard theai m maa 
juid wife ? I could not always amd it per- 
haps; and I teigbtaa well connnence now aj^ 
later. — ^And tiios I reasoned myself into the 
prq^riety mf my intended visit 

The trath is that I longed to see Ei^fanu 
sia once more ; that I encouraged in seoet an 
unwholesome cariority to look upon my own 
misery ; and not being able to conceal liie im- 
proper feeling from myself I lOndeayoored to 
find excuses for indulging it^ even while ac- 
-cording to my nature^ which 4espised all sub- 
terfuge^ I looked the evil boldly in the face 
and met it with open opposition ! 

It is this abominable treachery of self-deceit 
which weaves the dai&er plots in the varied 
^rama of man^s existence; as if there were 
tt double person in our individualiiy. And 
:to this shadowy duplicate of the original 
•self we address the excuses and evasions 
which the latter seems to scorn to use. And 
tthus we go OD^ seeing and not seeing sinning 
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AS it were with one eye open and the other 
closed^ walking on to folly with one limb^ 
While the other turns a contrary way and 
seems to draw/r(?m its fellow^ though all the 
while it is but drawn hy it. That is^ with the 
clearer-minded ol^ our bigoted vainglorious 
race ; for the multitude^ Heaven knows^ do 
their petty antics with both eyes blinded^ and 
deem they are serving Heaven while their 
tread is on a throats Strange I strange(l)! 

(1) It is thus we grumble at every thing in turn that 
chafes against us, from a new-wove flannel shirt up to 
the irritation of the passions. But to us it seems that 
were we all once made as wiseimd innocent as philan- 
thropists would have us be, .and as please the Lord we 
never shall be, we should degenerate to a race of quiet 
stupid animals, and probably, if we did not fall to 
pieces of dry rot, be harnessed at last, by some more ac- 
tive mass of brain, blood, bones, and muscles. It is 
the very efforts we are obliged continually to make 
against the weakness and wretched littleness of our 
nature, as pppugnant in ourselves and others, .which 
call forth those glorious faculties on whose possession 
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Wbj, 6 thoa inscratable and inexorable €N>d 1 
6 why haat Thoa made us with facalties so op- 
|»otite that one portion of this little world oar 

we arrogate oar rapereninence: thej are tihe inorri 
•teel widch strikes frem our.otherwise cold spirit the 
j|iark which claims to be a scintillation «f the fire di- 
me. Sdf-deceit? aeff'-deceiif quoih he? Yes, jea, 
let us rail at it; for we have reason; since it mires us 
at every third step we ^ke in this fenny spot of life. 
Ijet ns rail at it. Yet it is on such illusions that the 
world goes round. Feeble wretches! from the flood 
till now we have warred ugainst our nature, (for 'twas 
wisely meant -so, )-»aiming4it a conquest which never 
shaH be ours, .a.nd fighting incessant for a peace which 
cannot be. Peace! happy prospect to look forward to^ 
when every man shall couch him in the shadow of his 
own vine and fig-tree, and wars, and the rumours of 
wars, shall ceasel All-seeing Heaven! In the 
shadow of his otvn vine andfig*tree! man would— rot: 
When the grape and the % were eaten, he would take 
to the leaf, then lay him down, poor beast, with blood 
creeping slower than the dead canal, and brain half 
comatose, to blink inanely on his neighbour, hippy 
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brain shall urge ua on to folly^ while another 
warns us of the danger yet is too feeble to 
avert it t I cannot^ for I will not^ tlunk it is 

like himself (a). And thi» we really believe is the 
mill^uia vrhkh nine tenths of mankind would deem 
oltiu-beatitude^ as we may see by the readiness with 
wMch millions ran to swallow stupefaction, and with 
which other mfllions would walk after them, were it 
not for the consequences which the parentally severe 
Omnipotent has affixed to this as to other degradation 
of their nature; (for there is nothing so low but it may 
sink still lower, while there be space for it.) I speak 
seriously, nine tenths of mankind would deem pure 
animality perfect elysium; though they never will 
confess it, even to themselves, and are loftily in-' 
censed when one, as now, presumes to predicate 
the truth. However, be not anxious, gentle souls; 

(a) A state of muttonized humanity of which the reader may 
see a specimen in a black subject who measures the pavement 
in our neighbourhood in a sort of semi-somnolency all day, is 
deck and fat, ready to do every thing for any body, eat any 
thing from any body, and sleep wherever heaven and the po" 
lice will permit him, and na doubt is as happy as the day is long. 
For the information of the curious, this living evidence of ha- 
man perfectibility i» named Tom. 
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in mockery — yet Thoa seest us struggle in 
darkness and with misery^ g^sp^ and die^ nor 
stretchest out thine arm 

{his vine and fig-tree Eden is a paradise in perfection 
you need not fear attaining tO' — ^unless joa should be 
placed bottom upwards to enjoy it; for with head up- 
permost you would fall to cutting one another's throat, 
striving to turn your neighbour from his little patch 
of shade before you had secured you your own, ac- 
cording to a long established usage in this best of 
worlds. 

"0 Adam!^' exclaims, in ecstacy, the truly spir- 
itual, philanthropical, and should-have-been andro- 
gynal Count de Gabalis, bemoaning the pertinacious- 
ness in error, wilful cecity, and mental obeseness of 
carnal man: "0 Adam! tu ne devais engendrer 
que des hommes semblables k toi, ou n'engendrer que 
des h^ros ou des grants." Alas I thou theoretical im- 
prover of the breed of cattle, I fear we must even have 
recourse to thy Sylphs and Salamanders; for perfect 
Adam bad an apple somewhere which he could not 
swallow, — and which sticks in the throats of his des*- 
cendants ever since. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

I MADE the visit 

I was shown into. a room where were 
present merely two ladies. In one of these 
I saw^ to my surprise^ my sister; the other 
was indeed Euphrasia. 

She was thinner than I had seen her in 
Switzerland^ and I thought paler^ though her 
complexion was naturally so extremely fair 
that I could scarcely have observed any 
change of this kind had not fancy been at* 
hand to help me : certainly her manner 
was collected^ and if my ears were not too 
partial in persuading me that her voice trem- 
bled^ the agitation was but momentary^ and 
so slight as it must have been imperceptible to 
any but one who expected it. Selfish wretches 
that we are ! though I had dreaded the first 

Vol. II. 11 
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interview^ lest some token of remembered in'-^ 
terest on the part of iE^uphrasia^ though ever 
80 trifling, — a blush — a tremor of the voice — 
embarrassment; — should call up feelings that I 
would conceal even if I could not smother 
them^ yet it was with a pang of disappoint- 
ment and mortified vanity that I listened to 
her gentle welcome^ and kind recurrence to 
our former brief intimacy in Switzerland; 
aud my confusion thereupon grew so thick 
that I could scarcely muster the commonest 
words of ceremony/ and had reason to bless 
my star that nobody was by to witness it but 
Eunice. 

Eiuphrasia obiserved how it was v^ith me. 
What womaii was ev^r offended to find herself 
still living; warm^ in a heart she had ne- 
glected or forgotten? As her eyes met mine^ 
when, raising them at the conclusion of my 
stammered reply^ I looked for a moment into 
her's/Euphrasia blushed. ^^I thought;'^ she 
said; turning directly to my sister^ atid taking 
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4ier hand affectionately: <^ I thought to pre- 
pare you a pleasant surprise^ Mr. Farquhar- 
>son. Eunice and I^ though very young in 
acquaintance^ have grown quite old in friend- 
ship since your absence on the continent/' 

^^ Though not so old I trust as to threaten 
change^'' I managed to reply; but I was think- 
ing all the time that I was probably indebted^ 
for my kind reception by Euphrasia^ as much 
to my sister's influence with the latter as to 
M'Crae's friendship: and my heart bounded 
as I imagined these two gentle beings convers- 
ing of me in their private hours^ knowing as I 
did how impossible it is for a sister's partiality 
io refrain from praisings and that there was much 
indeed which Eunice could not help saying of 
her brother that must have surely gained me 
favour in Euphrasii's ey«9* Falseiriend and 
xlishonourable gentleman ! What right had I 
to indulge this dangerous and traitorous feel- 
ing P still less when on my sister's rallying 
me on my abstraction; I saw by !E^uphrasifi'>9 
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manlier that she bad divined the cause with a 
quickness which betrayed^ if not present sym- 
pathy^ yet the recollection of that which had 
once existed between us : — ^and what is me- 
mory but the new indulgence of old impres- 
sions? 

Soon after^ M^Crae entered the room, 
apologizing for his temporary absence. He 
was followed almost immediately by two gen- 
tlemen of his more intimate acquaintance^ 
whom he had invited to meet me : whereupon 
the conversation became general. Duncan was 
now the same composed and stately being I 
bad seen him in Italy ; for the novelty of my 
return was over^ and with it of course the 
temporary excitement which had made him^ 
on his visit the preceding day^ so mirthful. 
It struck me^ however^ that there was a graver 
shade upon his brow than was ascribable to 
mere temperament; graver and deeper than I 
had observed it yet wear. All men^ it is 
true^ are staider jn demeanour after marriage 
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ihftn ivhen siDgle(l) : the consciousness of bow 
•much now depends upon them that is pre- 
ciouS; gives them in their own eyes an increas- 
ed importance^ which dignifies their step and 
throws a soberness into their mein^ while the 
sense of the additional cares which have^e- 
volved^ or are expected to devolve^ upon 
them^ impresses itself directly on the visage. 
It is a change perceptible the very moment 
they have crossed the threshold of their new 
•condition. But with Duncan there was some^ 
thing mere than this^ a something that said he 
was unhappy^ and which was seen^ at least 
by me^ even beside the habitual melancholy I 
had been accustomed to remark in his eyes 
and Jlips^ and which reigned there still. This 
idea acquired strength when I became con- 

(1) AU men but foolg. These never change. Were 
you to marry them to a tea-kettle, they would drag it 
after them with the same oVine equanimity as though 
they had no such encumbrance atthcSir tail. 

11* 
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yrimonif as we nt at table, that Euphnyua^s 
jBfuiBer, thoQgh coarteous, sweet, and gentle, 
draw ootlts^^^OQr from tbe heart, but was as- 
anned from a sense of what was dne to her 
hnsbaod and her guests, or worn mechani- 
cally, tbe habit of her nature and her educa- 
tion. What could there be between them? 
And did I deceive myself? while he spoke to 
Bophrasia in a tone which, though amiable^ 
was one of simple form, or of ordinary cour- 
tesy, the same Duncan mingled in his manner 
to my sister a winning warmth, a delicacy of 
attentioD, an unobtrusive yet watchful parti- 
cularity in trifles which regarded her, that 
was almost affection, and which was to me, 
though I think none else observed it, pain- 
fully perceptible. 

Was there to be here another added to the 
thousand and one tales of connubial infelicity? 

At my desire, Eunice had her carriage dis- 
missed, and took her seat beside me in my ca- 
briolet. 
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^^ Eunice^ how long have yoa kDowQ— 
Mrs, M^Crae?^' 

^^ Since your last trip to the continent.^^ 

^^ And Mr. M'Crae? I think you knew 
him before his marriage : he spoke of you to 
me in Italy .^ 

"Yes.'' 

Yes^ simply and timidly said^ said much. 
I was surgical enough^ I would say cunning- 
ly unfeeling, to probe deeper. 

" Indeed^ sis, I thought it would have been 
youy not £u — not Miss De Gironcourt.'^ 

Not a word. No Me ! nor Me 9 nor Haw 
can yoM, say so / of affected indifference and 
real levity^ no empty giggle of flattered vani- 
ty, such as silly women assume when they 
would have it thought they wish to hide their 
feelings^ while in reality they have none to 
cover^ nor yet the simple disdaimer^ or the 
exclamation of modest surprise^ which had 
become my sister. Perfect silence^ 1 saw 
, that I had touched the seat of the disease^ and 
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foand it deeper than the sarface. With that 
justice which is natural ia this equitable world 
I made my horse smart for the discovery^ and 
tomed the inquiry nearer to my own door. 

^^ By the by, sister^ did you know I am an 
old acquaintance of your friend's ? 

« Of Mrs. M'Crae's ?'' 

^^Yes.^'^ 

^ O yes, we used to talk of you very, very 
often ; that is, I did ; and Miss De Gironcourt 
listened with such very evident satisfaction, 
and blushed so, that I began to suspect the 
iady knew as much of my brother as I did 
myself: so I taxed her with it one day, and 

So you know, brother mine, who sit 

se silent here, as if you were thinking of no- 
thing 4>ot your horse,— -but don^t flog him >so, 
for mercy's sake, Julian, 4>r you'll overset 
us— besides hurting the poor beast needless- 
Ay. There, I wiU tell you no more since 
yott'ne in such :a Jiurry io a^t me home.'' 
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^^ You are very giiy to-night^ Eunice. What 
had you else to say ? 

<^ And you are very ^ave all at once, Ju- 
lian. However, it is no matter; I was only 
going to tell you some little suspicion of 
mine.'' 

^< Ha ! what ! of Euphrasia— oF .... 

^^ Well done indeed, dear Julian ! confirm- 
ed before I have named it !" 

'' Psha r' 

^^That is all very right, to be sure, now 
Euphrasia is ^Mrs. M'Crae;' but let me tell 
you, Julian, had you seen somebody^s colour 
occasionally, you would have thought I was 
not very far out in suspecting yon had many 
a cowp'd?ml together in Switzerland.^' 

The non-response was now reciprocal, 
and I flogged my horse again. 

^< Eunice, there is Lady Temple's: before! 
set you down, answer me one question plain* 
ly. Do you believe that match — M'Grae's I 
mean — a hupp v one ?" 
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^^ Really — ^brother — ^I— I don't — -Why 
shoald it not be ?'' 

^^ That is not answering my question. Deal 
plainly with me^ Eunice. I do not ask yoa 
to violate any confidence: give me simply 
your opinion. Tou have eyes and mind : de 
you really believe M'Crae to be happy ?'^ 

^^ Then seriously^ dear brother^ I do not. 
But people say it is his nature to be sad''— ^ 

^^ How long since they were engaged ?" 

^^ I believe they were betrothed when chiU 
dren." 

"But perhaps/' added Eunice timidly,— 
"perhaps, brother, Mr. M'Crae is not of a 
disposition to feel love." 

— ^Rather, I thought, not of a disposition to 
show it :— but I said nothing. 

A good night to Eunice, and then home-^ 
to the rack of mental question. 
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CHAPTER LVL 

-'—A M ARBiAGE of convenieDce! Contracted' 
unknown^ perhaps aDseen> of one another f 
O Eaphrada ! Euphrasia ! hovr have thy de- 
licate spirit, gentle temper^ and sensitiver' 
heart, been sacrificed to cold-blooded specu- 
lation — made a matter of commodity and bar- 
gain. Gracioas Heaven ! is there not enough 
of misery in this world, with our diseased bo- 
dies and distorted minds ? must the only pure 
emotion that is left to us surviving infancy, 
the first notes struck from the innocent, as yet 
untried, heart, by the virgin touch of new- 
found love, must its sweet music be converted 
into dissonance by the meddling hand of ava- 
rice or harsh ambition ? no sound of harmony 
permitted in this jarring life to soothe the 
mind to order and relieve it of distraction P 
not one , ... not one. And Duncan too ! 
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Bound to the conditions^ perhaps ere he had 
learned to look on woman^ redeeming his 
pledge when it may be he had rested his af- 
fections on another^ — poor fellow ! his lofty 
spirit, and unconquerable honour, no doubt 
have made him sacrifice his whole happiness 
to a blind observance of his word, neyer 
dreaming that there was an outlet to escape 
by, had he but looked around him. And yet 
to Euphrasia — to Euphrasia De Gironcourt ! 
Had he senses ? feelings ? judgment ? What 
man but he could look on such a creature with 
indifference ? a being so formed to be loved ! 
And to live with her ! the enhancer of one^s 
joys, the soother of his sorrows, — with whom 
one would find his very virtues grow and 
brighten — it were a life of pure felicity — 
heaven upon earth. Ah, I should have been 
so happy — the purest wishes of my heart all 
gratified — friend, companion, mistress, wife — 
the mother of my children, — and with them 
and Eunice the tie I want to make me of the 
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Ibllowship of this earth — and now / . • . « 
M'Crae, M^Grae ! Tbat the blow should be 
attack by your hand ! • . • . I love him. I 
do. Yet^ with her! living with her who 
riiould be mine — pressed to the bosom whicfeL 
should beat for me alone — fed upon the lip 
which I would die to touch-^ Christ ! ^Tis 
too much! I shall hate him! Jl cannot 
stand it : I cannot see him feasting in piy mi^ 
8ery*--making himself a paradise of the i^uins 
of my happiness. I will avoid him ; I will 
by Heaven ! It were to blast my eyes to look 
upon a sight so damning. Yet is he not hap- 
py! No ; and he loves her not — ^he does not ; 
and she loves not him i 1 know she does 
not ! She loves not him — no^ no^ no ! . • . 
So much the worse. This precious flower^ 
whose odour I could scent for ever^ to be a 
weed in his hands — ^its beauty and its fra- 
grance no more worth than if it were the 
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poorest thing in God's creation^ haeless aad« 
insipid. That what were life and health to^ 
me should be death and burial to him. O' 
my God! what have I ddne to be made 
thus wretched ! Thousands turn aside from 
the beaten way^ again and again^ and tread in- 
safety and mid pleasure ; but I^ in folly^ make 
but one false step^ and it is o'er a precipice. 
Alas I •••••• Fet why pursue this record- 

of my feelings? When did one's private 
sorrows ever interest another(l)? though his* 
citsaalties and misfortunes may. 

(1) Too true— too true— too true. Alas! 'tis pei^ 
haps that which soonest teaches us misanthropy, (as 
discontent is ever the contusion from some blow in^ 
flicted on self-love^} to find that even with one's dear- 
est friends and nearest blood the pangs we suffer, if 
recounted, go for little, and elicit only at the most, 
some flat expression of affected sympathy, forgotten 
even in the uttering. You go into the world, and, alt 
employed upon yourself, expect that others will hare 
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/the same dear object of regard; but find ere long that 

-they too are similarly occupied upon themselves, and 

in like manner on the watch to draw the same regard 

Trom you. Your vanity is mortified. But that is all. 

What else should you have expected? You are taught 

a lesson in self-knowledge, and, for the first time, your 

^eyes are as it were turned inward (a). But you still 

(a) We dislike egotism in others simply because of our own. 

It is a slight when we are by, that one should tell long stories 

6f himself, or seek to entertain us with his own interests instead 

-of asking us of ours. Each being ready tc) speak himself, 

neither is of course prepared to listen. 

A man talks of himself, and he disgusts, offends, or-tires 
.you, though he be your best friend; he talks of a neighbour^ of 
one who is indifferent to either, and, unless it be a panegyric, 
you are awake, contented, pleased. 

It is for thjs s^me cause that an eulogy on others, even on 
the absent, if addressed directly to ourselves is seldom agree- 
-able; certainly when it is of qualities which we are desirous to 
be thought to possess ourselves. It seems a slight upon our 
own merits. Hence it shows but little knowledg^e of the heart, 
•and always, we may say, ill breeding, to occupy a pretty wo- 
jnan's ear with the beauty of another, especially if this latter 
be her friend or sister. She is chafed, almost without knoir- 
ing it, and, ten to one, will answer you, 'li^udflDo yqfi' 
thinft so! or more plainly still, deny the. fact ou^g^. 
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feeU or fancy, that you are beloved at hornet that there* 
in the midst of your family, you find no self but-— 
miserable fooll but what reigns within your own bo- 
«om. Tour limbs are weary, your head aches: jou 
hear expressions of condolement: Indeed! . . . lam 
very sorry . . . You do look pale . . • Shall I get 
you that? and Will you let me make you thief and 
hands are extended to minister to you, and eyes look 
anxious. How delightful is such sympathy! What 
beauty in disinterestedness! You are happy; you are 
grateful. But another day you are afflicted worse, 
and mental trouble adds to your distress of body. 
Tour charming family are gathered round you: they 
listen as before in rererence: but one is meditating on 
his mistress; he says. Indeed! and you see he looks 
abstracted; another tells you, / am very sorry — and 
turns to whisper to her sister who is laying out the 
programme of a/e/c/ while your wife, who is thinking 
on her nekt accouchement, cannot go in labour for you 
too, and tells you You do look pale without offering to 
get you thiSf or asking shall she make you that. How 
file is human nature ! What deformity in selfishness ! 
The heart turns in you: you hate yourself, and family, 
and all th^^world; and with the proud spirit ready to 
break, and the tear just startii^ from the eye, jron feel 
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as though jou alone were perfect, that Heaven had 
dropped you in a moral desert; and, disgusted with 
life, you know not in your fancied abandonment what 
you shall do. Fool! Do? Why die to-morrow; and 
ere the earth is shovelled on your coffin your son shall 
calculate his heritage and your daughters find that 
orape becomes them. Tis the way of-tiie world. 



ig* 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

IfGBAE was dining with me at my hold. 
We were alone together. For^ as I have 
said, Dnncan was my only friend; and of 
men I knew no mere acquaintance. Were 
I to live my life again, I wonld never have 
to do with any bat snch. 'Twonld save a 
world of disgust, and some heart-ache. 

^^Farquharson/' said Duncan, ^^why do 
yon look on me so fixedly with those melan- 
choly eyes of yours ?^' 

^^ Indeed I know not. I knew not that I 
did. 'Tis an odd thing though, M'Graei 
that you and I never get together without be- 
.coming grave as owls, and about as talkative.'' 

^^Youflatter.'^ 

^^ More than you're aware of. I am jmt 
of that mood, M'Grae, which takes its colour 
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from sarroanding objects. Gay with the 
cheerful^ pensive with the sad. Yet whea 
Fm merry I am not contented^ strange as it 
may seem^ while when Fm serious I respect 
myself.^' 

^< Then yon mean to say^ that when bronght 
into contact with my earth yon take a tint of 
philosophic brown:?'' 

^^ Indeed I do. It you will believe me^ I 
am never in your society^ M'Crae^ but that I 
feel elevated in my own respect. I am a bet- 
ter^ a wiser^ but withal a sadder man.'^ 

^^^Buvonsy mon aiitt*«^and say no more about 
it. This Ghambertin is excellent.'^ 

•^^ I am glad you like if 

^^ It's a thin wine, however." 

^< Here is Hock whenever you please. Et 
^ absque hoc nihil est/ as Pistol says ; theire 
is no dining without it;" 

^< Heaven forbid! You'll get to gin and 
water next What, when one has Bui^mly, 

to Ulk <tf Hockl Drink CAam&erMn,— or 

* 

Bomtmhy or Ctoa^Vougect-^^heM 70Q can 
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get it^ — and eschew Rhenish. Bat you don'tt 
driiik.^^ 

^^ ni join yon in Medoc^ if yoa please; they 
have very good Lafltte here.'' 

^* Any thing but white wine — excepting at 
ways yonr Champagne — ^which is nectar for 
the gods^ and Julian Farquharson. Ak ! Clos 
St Thierry; but that's not white^ however. 
JUaU, huvonSf buvona. Truly^ I am acting the 
host more than you are. Never say^ Farqnhar- 
son^ that 'tis I that make you grave ; you are 
duller^ man^ than all the melancholids of Sir 
John — cats^ bagpipes^ and all ; and have been 
ever since I knew ^oo." 

"True." 

^^ Why you would have brought *he Coli- 
seum downji if looking s6ur on it would have 
done it I never saw in Rome any thing 
half so serious^ except the paving atonesJ 
Faith/I believe I bronghjt upoii: you the light 
of ipyxoiUntenance put of sheer compassion^ 
le^ you ^bbuld mildew in ybm43i»n'idi9Hopr/^ 

^f And I ifaveJourishf djoairveUoj 



. > I 
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a mandrake^ or like hoaseleek. 
It woot do^ I tell you^ M'Crae. Why^ if you 
were only talking Latin^ one woald awear 
you were praying.^^ 

^^ Which would be vastly to your edifica- 
tion. But I believe you are right^ Farquhar- 
son. Though^ the muscles of my face are as 
Gh>d made them^ and your manners just now 
— are^ I suppose^ too as God made them.'^ 

^^ You will have to let ihem pass^ for to 
save my life I could not mend them. I am 
very, very dull, M^Crae.^' 

M'Grae said nothing, but appeared buay 
with his almond shells ; while I watched him, 
admiring the dignity which he threw even 
into trifles. Tou would have known him f(Hr 
a gentleman merely by the way in which he 
played with his plate. For some minutes we 
sat thus silent; and it had been difficult for an 
observer to pronounce which of us was the 
more serious. At length Duncan raised his 
.ejes, white a slight elevation jof the chest made 
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me think he woald have sighed^ though he 
permitted the emotion no audible escape^ and 
fixing them upon my own for a few minutes^ 
, said in his slow impressive manner : 

^^ Farquharson^ do you know that you re- 
semble your sister very much ? particularly 
'BOW you smile. The likeness would be 
striking; in despite of your high features^ had 
you not every now and then such a savage 
way of looking with the eyes. Excuse me^ 
but I've seen them flashing from their caverns 
as though your spirit were brooding over some 
remembered wrongs and were about to find 
vent in angry exclamation. . Now^ how sad 
and tearful they look ! Indeed^ dear Far- 
quharson^^' (to my surprise he took my hand 
and spoke with much emotion^) — ^^I have 
iiever presumed to speak upon the subject be- 
fore^ and I am not apt to interfere in other 
men's affairs ; but you have honoured me with 
•your confidence so unreservedly^ and have 
juade me so intimate with all yonr ieelingi^ 
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that you must excuse me if I venture to give^ 
what may seem very like advice. You give 
your thoaghts too much to those dark opi- 
nions which you entertain. Why ponder so- 
incessantly such gloomy themes ?" 

I had feared he was about to come nearer 
to the true cause of my dejection ; but when' 
I found he Was so wide from it^ I felt a 
sort of disappointment^ and drew my hand- 
away. He mistook me agun. 

^^ You are offended. Or no, you smile—* 
how like to ! — to- Miss Farquharson. Yet 
it is a melancholy smile too. My dear Far*' 
quharsou) I am natarally a grave man, per- 
haps a gloomy ; but you are of a temperament 
I think more lively ; you have just now said' 
so ; are you not wrong then, in the very hey- 
day of youth, to draw so thick a curtain, as it 
were, between the sunlight and your spirit, 
and shut it up in rayless gloom ? You look 
en me with surprise. I atn talking^ I know, 
quite out of my character; and I confess, I 
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hare not felt so much excited this maiiy> 
■lany a long day'' — (He had been drinking 
somewhat freely^ iHhoagbt^ althongh he was 
severely temperate by habit ;) ^^bat you inter- 
est me^" (through my sister) ^^ and I woqM 
try what little inflaence you admit I have oter 
yon. Gome^ let alone yonr poetry and me- 
taphysics. Dont make a pair of ns^ for God's 
sake.'' 

<^But, M'Crae^ I assure you you are t<h 
tally out : my metaphysics^ as you are pleas- 
ed to call them^ and my poetry^ bothw my 
head bnt very little just now." 

<< Tet that little is encogh to distract yon. 
Eh iieux ! dull as I am^ I verily believe^ 
were I to revolve such themes as you have 
done^ and so intensely^ I should go stark 
mad. Let me see, what are those lines you 
permitted me to read at Rome ? I should re*^ 
member them well ; for, after I had read> and 
rfr4read them^ to give you the opinion yoa in-- 
sisiftdon" 
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^^ And for whicb^ by the by^ I never thank- 
ed you as I ooght^^ — 

^^ Don^t interrupt me — ^I am in the vein. I 
never looked on you I say^ for some time after^ 
when you were pensive^ or savage^ without re- 
calling them and shuddering. Let me see/^ 

^^ Gome^ a fresh bottle^ M^Crae.'' 

^^ Don^t bother. Ah, here they are. 

My brother, — ho! my brother/—^ I had one- 
Would that the womb had stifled him unborn! 
Start not] thou man, whose teroper'd feelings ran 
In channels which thy better fate hath worn, — 
I look for thy compassion, not thy scorn! 
3fy brother/ Hear it. Heaven! can a name 
Strike fire from ice? bind up the heart that's torn? 
Change blood to water? and make madness tame? 
A breath put out at once what storms have blown to flame? 

What though begot by loins which fathered me! 
What though for both the self-same womb conceived! 
Fed at one breast, and fondled on one knee. 
One board supplied us, and one bed received! 
Chance made us kin; but the same chance bereay'd 
Oor souls of common sytnpathy— — — No more ! 

Vol. n. 18 
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'iFctt Ood! I^d tlunk my father wis deoeiT'd! 
And brand the spirit of my mother whore! 
Ere own such Idn nith him, whom after me she bore! 

Or this : 

Madt said they? Little by that WOTd they won! 
For I have liv'd to sate my vengeful ire. 
I've seen their race all wither, one by one. 
And the last left within these arms expire. 
That last! As drew the fated minute mgfaer. 
And the death-ague smote his shivering frame. 
He tum'd— he gasp'd — ^I saw his glaz'd eye fire, 
And heard the rattle in his throat proclium 
My wrongs in one, last word — my name! my name! 

And then : 

Where love-was sho^n me, I have lov'd, and love; 
Where wrong was done me, I have oft forgiven; 
One wrong shall love of mine no more remove 
Than can one pasung cloud throw night on Heaven; 
But where repeated blow on blow hath riven 
The growth of my affections, branch and stook. 
What matters it by whom the axe was driven? 
He must, and shall, abide the tempted sbocic, 
Crusb'd by the falling tree, whose strength the fool dunt 
mock! 

All this is very bad. Bat this is not it 
Ahy here : 
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Son of the dust! that tread'at thia pet^ atar — 
An atom in the immensity of apace! 
That think'at creation made for tAevj,— and &r» 
Far aa the lena-aaaiated eye can trape 
The orba of other planeta, deem'at their racc^ 
For ever circling, cours'd to light thy aphere»— 
Compared with thee if other forma are baae^ 
Thyself wert little, place a greater near, — 
1 of the duaty bow down ! Bend low thy gaze ! Look here/ 

Here— in these cells, where Madneaa ahrieka confin'd,— 
Here turn thine eyea from Heaven ; and look around. 
Lo, torn to rags, thy charter— boasted xufB ! 
Spum'd and defil'd, ita fragmenta atrew the ground. 
Where ahaU the apark celealial now be found? 
Can all thy effi>rta .auacitate to fiame. 
The e<dd gray aahea ? acar the hidden wound f 
The branda wet through are fuel but in name ; 
d the rent fieah wiD gape, for aye undoa'd the same. 

O littleneaa of pride ! I lay my hand 
Upon thia part of me where throbs m^ brain. 

xvo ••••*•. 

Euoogh of that. And now for your the- 
)gy. 

Etemal.i^irtt ! spread thfoqgfa endless jpacej 

One, yet in all thmgs ! Darlq^-firom ^^ ^^^ ¥li^ ^ ' 
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Whose pltstic touch in eyery mould I trace 
Where hid from all hut philosophic sig^t ! 
Here, in thy holiest temple, solemn night, 
A man gprown old in sorrow as in years, 
I dare address thee, awe-struck with thy might. 
Faint with thy heauty, rapt— from no weak fears, — 
And kneel — ^with heart, not limbs, — my sacrifice, these tears! 

Ezhaustless Source of Being! from whose fount 
Life draws its essence, — Is, has been, shall be ! 
Presumptuous man, — thy creature ! fain .... 

There. I must break off. You see, with 
my Scotch memory for saddle, I could gallop 
on your Pegasus till midnight(l).^^ 

The sonorousness of M^Crae^s fine voice, 
and the solemn grandeur of his slow enuncia- 
tion, gave to these stanzas the proper sublimi- 

(1) .^nrf, probably the gentle and devout reader will 
feel tempted to subjoin, ^twoiddhe a steeplechase to the 
devil. Th^ stanzas above quoted are found to be 
Stzs. 14, 15, £3, 26, 51, 52, part of 53, stanza 55^ 
and part of 56, of Cto. I. in the composition we have 
mentioned. Few will envy him who could write thtts 
at the age of twenty-one. 
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ty J. eoujid wis|i to haY9 iafofed i^ tk^pi in 
writing ;t &pd X coq14 npt help Usteniiig with 
deep pleasure. It was the very quintosfieQC^ 
of flattery which Dancan was administeriDg^ 
and^ like every thing he did iu courteay^ it 
was measured with a skilful hand. 

^^ Now^'^ he said^ after a moment's pause^ 
^^ is not this enough to drive one mad ? I mean 
the brooding eternally over such dark themes 
— even though it be to give them life.'^ (I 
bowed.) ^^ Besides^ you know what you have 
said of habit(l). — Mlona done, buvons, hu- 

(1) Probably this: 

<' We live by habit,— habit is our breath; 

** We wa$te by habit, — ^habit digs our grave ; 

** All that secures us life, or buys us death,*- 

«<The goods that bless, the evils that depraye,— 

*' All appetites that fresh indul^ce crave, — 

" Our loves, our bates,--our doubts,— oyr hopes and 

fears^ — 
*' The wildest impulses with which we rave, 
^ Sudden and fleet, — the "frost-work** Ftocy rears,— 
(< AH are» aa4 i^or^ bgr h44>>^"^^^'^ ^ oox tem. 

18* 
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vanSf Monsieur Ckimeleon ; and show yoor 
bright side. The groand next yon is light at 
preseof 

** We eat, we drink, we sleep, we fast,* we wakp, 
^By habit dream, by habit eTen pray; 
''The foul diseases that our systems shake, 
*^ Sprung of this source, by this prolong their stay ; 
** Our purest, best affections, — ^what are they? 
** We see, we like, — wt feed, not pall, the taste, — 
''The relish grows by feeding, — each new day 
" Brings the same longing for the selfsame feast, 
" To see, hear, feel, once more ; by habit thus increas'd, 

" The appetite becomes a want, — ^we Uroe ! 

" Loye, till O ay, 'tis beautiful !— till when ? 

" Till a new habit, stronger, leaps abore, 

" And throttles quite the old. We love till lAm. 

"Thus the strange motions of these strange worms 

— men, 
"One impulse governs, foshion'd not of wilL 
" So trickles noiseless, through the lowly glen, 
"The half seen current of some scanty riD, 
" To feed sweet flowers— and herbs which poison rank distil 

" There's naught so high but may be burs by use ; 
" There's naught so base if hich nature will not bear; 
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I filled accordingly; wondering again at 
this remarkable mood in Duncan^ and fancy- 
ing that he was seeking to drown in levity 
and wine an extraordinary fit of uneasiness. 
The idea only made me more sad; and sug- 
gested other thoughts scarcely less dark than 
those he had ascribed to me^ and even more 
dejecting. 

^^ You, have a strange way, I must confess, 
M'Crae, to wake one into gayety. At least, 
you have only called up to mind that exqui- 
site little bit I once made you admire. Fve 
a mind to repeat it in return for my own 



" Feed swine with dainties, and they shaU refuse 
*< Your common husks ; the beggar's loathsome fare 
<< Proves to his sense, untaught, as fond a care 
" As is to epicures their choicer food — 
<« (Tis hackney'd truth ! Yet not the worse for wear ;) 
" Take the three kinds, — each in its proper mood, — 
*< Which lives the vilest hrute ? I know not, by the rood! 

Camto I. 40, 1, 3, 3. 
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puMlmodj, and by way of antidote against 
disgaat 

''Dans Taurore de la vie 

'< Lea jeux font toua nos plaiain : 

<' A cette heureuae folie 

*' Succ^dent d'autres d^airs: 

"Bacchus, dans notre vieillesse, 

** Fut oublier les amours : 

** La mort vient, le charme cesse, 

<< Et nous dormons pour toujours." 

Isn't that charming ? I met it somewhere in 
some old grammar^ or other French class- 
book. But don't we sometimes anticipate the 
epochs and send Bacchus to supercede the 
Loves avant la vieillesse 9^^ 

Duncan looked grave^ but did not seem to 
apply the allusion to himself; and then; 
without a change in his countenance^ chanted 
in his deep tones^ ^^C^est charmanty c^egt 
divin P^ and with this end of a bacchanalian 
chorus in the Comte Ory^ (probably suggest- 
ed by his drinking of Chambertin^) he filled 
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his glass^ and repeating, not boisterously^ bat 
in the same quiet, gentlemanly way in which 
he did every thing else, ^^C^est charmanty 
c^est iivinP^ began to play again with his 
nut shells. 

Suddenly, he remarked, without raising 
his head, ^^ Farqubarson, you should have 
married Mrs. M^Crae instead of me — ^you 

would have suited her exactly — and V^ 

Even now I scarcely know whether he was 
speaking to me, and not rather to himself. It 
was well, however, he did not look up — 

No, no, it was ill— ill! '^ ^But,^^ he 

added, interrupting himself, ^' every thing in 
this life goes by contraries. . . . Yet we^re 
not going to be sad. A ta mattresse. Who 
is't now ? So you remember your own im^ 
promptu ?'^ And he struck out again : 

" Geniille m'amief 



DnUyet? qttiU forgotten, the poor Maj^«nA? 

Si c^eit toi guefa^Mre, 
Si pour toije refpirep 
Sitet ymtx m*at$irewi» 
Ta bouehe et ta voix, 

Ecoute ce que je priche, 
Quand on 

£h! that smile is scarce human. Perhaps 
you'll Uke the other ladj better : 



.wo Uone ! I'll hide my head* 

1 will not raise me from my bed. 
The ;iup to me when hope is fled, 

Whttt should he be ? 

What shoald he be— My Ellen nigh, 
Though qloods for eyer wrapt the skyi 
It were all one } her winsome ey^ 
Is light to me, 



Is ligfat^onie^ But now. no more : 
It shines aot as^it shone before ; 
For she, the lady I adore. 
Ah where is she ? 

JHahk ! You will melt directly.^' No won- 
der ; it was the latter half of a little piecoi 



iftervrtfd let to masicy whii;h had h^tm Mg- 
gested to Me at Rouie^ as I lay oirmy tfmU 
less pillow one beautiful moruiiig add thooght 
on Euphrasia. But he knew not that. ^^ Ver- 
Be% encore — versex vite — and defy the foul 
ftend. 

i 

Ecouie ce que^pricke— 

There. You look more like a host now/ 
and less like an angel bewailing the lost 
Pleiad.^^ 

^^ Yes, I like your gayety, M'Grae. Fd 
rather see your smile when you are meny, 

than'^ His mirth was indeed the niost 

graceful, the most delightful that I ever saw 
— from its perfect gentility. 

^< Than that of la voisine atix yeux noira ! 
No doubt. Your 

Jidieu met omotirf , eie,, 

is more serious then in its sentiment than in 
its tb&e. Right, right: eftaKt^s, huvdns, 
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trinquoMf versona teujoura $ for Life passes^ 

«ad ^Death has no glasses. I shall get 

into yoar vein. 

Si f tf me fait attendre, 
Je vaia aiHetira me rendre, 
Marie me veitt prendre^ 
La petite confiseute, 
Vaimahle enfant n^ame^ 
J^aime aon candi d la crhne, 
EUe ou toif c'eat 

JSkf poete libertin ! Dispatching, with one 
pen, the immortality of the soul, and the re- 
putations of a seamstress and a cand j-girl ! 
Vtnla ce que c^eat que d^ avoir de Peaprit.^ 

^^ Ouij on a^en aert pour plaiaanter aur k 
petit faible de aon ami, et aur aes mauvab 
veraJ^ 

^^0 ! I shall pour no more oil on yoo. It 
is mere waste, when you fling it back to me. 
But Farquharson, upon my soul, for which I 
have a gretat regard in despite of you^ I can- 
not see what right a man of your breadth of 
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shoulders^ vigour of limb; and energy of brain^ 
has to be oyercome by Any thing — except the 
sexton/' 

^^ What then do you say for yourself, phi- 
losopher of an hour, \vhose coat fits me 
like my own, and who have, with every ad- 
vantage I can have> many others which I 
want ?'' 

^^Even to a wife," A pause. "Heigho ! 
Ial petite confi — sense. I must be off, Far- 
quharson, I shall take you home with me." 

^^ I think not. Not to-night." 

^^ Come, come, don't be surly : You shall ' 
take a cup of tea with Mrs. M'Crae." 

*^ Thank you ; indeed you must excuse me 
this evening." 

^^ Why what the deuce, man, you'll not go 
home with me to my wife, when I myself ask 
you ? I wish you only had one, and were to 
pay me the same compliment, you would find 
me more civil."^ 

Vou II. 14 
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^^ YoD are like ptber preachers^ M'< 
yoar practice and yoifr doctrine^ I am aare^ 
are very diflferent/^ 

^^True^ true. Yoa do me no more than 
justice. I must have found your Chamber- 
tin agreeable. And when one is fool enough 
to lodge more wine than he can well accommo- 
date^ his wit^ you kno w^ must make room for if 
(I might have told M'Crae^ however, that the 
excess in no way affected him, except to ren- 
der him franker, more social, and very much 
more talkative. His manner, voice, expres- 
sion, colour, were just the same as when he 
first sat down.) <^So, since you will not 
come.'^ 

*^Not to-night.— (Mr. M^Crae's car- 
riage.y^ 

" Well then, incorrigible. At what hoar 
am I to have the pleasure of driving you oat 
to-morrow ?" 

"At two— if you really are deteriiuj^«d to 
play the devil." 
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^^ Oertftinly — needs must. To- morrow then 
at two. Till then. Je vais — ailleurs — me 
Ten — dre. How cold your hands are ! 6to 
to thy cold bed and warm thee — or take a 
glass of wine. Mari-e me vent — C^est vrai. 
Poete malin, philosophe aux yeux f avouches, 
amateur de candi a-la-creme, fquel diahle de 
candi/J adieu. 



'fne veutpren — drt^^ 



La petite tonfi — wtwe. 

Mieur-^usqu^d demain — La petite confi — 
IMLorgan are you there? Brooks's(l) direct- 
ly." 

And this was married lifel Alas^ Eu- 
phrasia ! — Yet why should a man be tied 
to his wife's apron-string ! Would not the 
world laugh at it? Sure-*-- nothing can be 
more ridiculous. 

(1) Clubhouse) St» James's street. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

In refusing to go home with D'uncaD^ I was 
doing as I ought. Let us see how long this 
«elf-(lenial was to last. 

A very few days afterward, I called upon 

M'Crae. He was out. But I had chanced 

to see Euphrasia turn from a window of the 

drawing-room ; and temptation was besetting 

me. — Alone probably. What harm can it 

do? No command of myself? Duty to 

friendship. But how shall I violate that by 

a mere visit of ceremony ? Shall have to see 

her some time alone. May as well be done 

at once— AH this time, the porter was 

standing with the door wide open, wondering 

what was next to come, and my servant at 

ihe step of the vehicle, wondering, I suppose, 

if I had heard correctly j for presently he took 

the liberty to repeat, ^^Mr. M^Crae, sir, is 
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not at home.'' I beckoned i6 the porter. 
^^ Did you sny your mistress is not at home?'' 
• . ^^O rir^ mis^essi is at home;" and the 
bojr at the same time patting oat his arm^ I 
had alighted; and the Rabicon was passed; 
before I had well made np my mind. 

Euphrasia was alone^ taming oyer a book 
of drawings or engravings. After the cos- 
tomary compliments had passed between ut, 
on my part very awkwardly^ Euphrasia said; 

^^Iwas looking over some sketches jnst 
received. They are of scenes^ Mr. Far- 
quharsou; which must be very familiar to 
yoo; so often as you have visited them." 

I rose accordingly^ and looked over the 
lady; while her fair fingers turned the scarcely 
whiter leaves; or rested on the pointi^ of view 
sfce wished me to observe : though; besotted 
ilian! I would have rather gazed enamoured 
on the tong straight lashcft which tepds6d in 
bMUf^iMi bet i^ale^ ehoAi/^xM^ceiitdaiKde* 
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tion. Have yoa forgottea romantic Switzer- 
land so 0oon? Not remember that anrivalled 
lake?^ 

^^ Too well. Was it not there^ on itg bor- 
ders^ I bad first the pleasare of knowing Miss 
De Gironcourt ? Scenery, Miss De — I b^ 
pardon, Mrs. — M^Crae, — derives its chief 
interest from association ; surely, most of all, 
when it but exists for us before the memory. 
^Tis but a short time since — a very short 
time ; yet — how many changes have taken 
place — how important.'^ 

^^But not more, perhaps, than one may 
always reasonably expect in a like interral.^ 

" True — very true. Yet I was little pre- 
pared, on my return from Italy, to hett that 
Miss De Gironcourt is married.^^ 

'^And married to your most partictkr 
friend ?'^ Eophra^a smiled ; but he£ ehtA 
was burning. She added, ^^ So ^ar fttf l^as^ 
(lis sarprise nmst have been agmeiAAlei^ 

iSiMtrkl to my cattdiiur! I liMliJpl fk 
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:reply; however : ^^ Doubtless^ Mr. M'Orae 
-of all men is most worthy of his present hap- 
piness.^^ 

An embarrassing silence succeeded this 
evasive compliment^ which probably saggest- 
ed to Euphrasia^ for I durst not look on her^ 
an unpleasant reflection^ as it cost a pang to 
me. Women soonest extricate themselves 
from such entanglements in conversation ; and 
certainly Euphrasia had less cause than I to 
,be confused. She turned the subject almost 
instantly. 

^^ You do not ask me of my mother^ Mr. 
Farquharson.^^ 
; *^ Ah — yes — pardon me — how is Mad. 
de Gironcourt ? Well, I trust.'' 

^< She was quite well when we last heard 
from her. I suppose yeu know she is in 
France.'' 

^^ No^ I did not. Not residing there for 
any time, I presume?" 

^ Ym. Mr. M'Grae cannot persuade her 
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to remain with u«. With the exc^ptim of 
ihe occasional visits she may favour bar 
friends with on this side of the channel^ my 
mother will reside altogether with an uncle of 
my father's who is much attached to her. 
She asked particularly about you^ Mr. Far- 
quharson^ in her last.'' 

SOf whether through Duncan^ or my sister^ 
or both^ all seemed right between Madame de 
Gironcodrt and myself/ to judge from Eo- 
phrasia's tone ; and I spoke with less restraint 
than I could not help but feel at first on tiiis 
subject. 

" It was very polite of Madame de Giron- 
conrt I hope you will remember me in your 
reply, and return my very best respects.'* 

^^ And shall I say, liow much you are al- 
tered ? her inquiries were particular.'* 

"Not in feelings, Mrs. M'Crae. Yak 
must do me the justice to present the«6 Just 
the same." t 

^<Qyliim to i^cw Bothii^ about th«m> of 
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couiie. I can judge only of externiJi ) nxA 
tfaere^^ — -— 

^^ No doubt^ I am much altered. I feel I 
am.^ 

<^TIiat 19 implying too much; Mr. Far- 
quh arson. I only perceive that you are^*-" 
thinner, — a little thinner^ perhaps.'' 

^^ And paler. And that is all ?^' 

^^ And a little sadder.'' 

^^ Sadness comes with years, Mrs. M'Crae." 

^^ And it would seem with months too. At 
least, I suppose that is what you mean." 

That beautiful smile! How could 9he. 
look so pleasant, when I was so very wretch-^ 
ed ! Yet there was something too of pity^ 
and of sympatliy, in the steady, open look of 
her loelancholy eyes ; and the gentle tones of 
her voice were not the echo of a mirthful 
spirit. Those eyes, this voice, that never 
equalled smUe,-^they were, ummanning oia 
completely, miserably. 

It was time to go: I neaiW. iQiQevQmenjF. I 
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laid my band upon the drawings, and said^- 
^^Does my memory deceive me? ypa baTe* 
sketches of your own of many of these scenes.^' 

^^Some few, sir. Of course they wilt 
hardly bear examination after these finished 
drawings.'^ 

^^ My memory, permit me to say, is more 
faithful then than the artist's. Shall I be ex- 
cused if I demand a great favour in reward 
of its exactness ?'' 

" 'Twill hardly deserve it, if it be as faith- 
less on all points as on that of my sketchbook; 
However, you shall be excused, Mr. Far- 
quharson ; unless your exaction be very un- 
reasonable.''* 

^^ There is one sketch among the ^ nnniber 
which I must beg of you. Will you give it 
me?" 

^^O, and welcome, if 'twill do you plea- 
sure. I will send for the book, if yon will 
touch the bell." 

She gave her orders accordingly^ - 
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^< And what scene is it you refer to, Mr. 
Farqaharson ?'^ There was a slight degree 
of timidity, I thought, mingled with curiosity, 
in this question. I am not sure that my own 
voice was untroubled as I answered : 

'^ That which Miss De Gironcourt took the 
day I had the happiness to escort her and 
Madame de Gironcoart'^ 

'' To climb the hills — when my mother was 
afraid to venture with us — O, I remember 
it well/' The servant entered with the book. 
^<Ah, here is my book. Now you shall see 
whether it be really worthy of your approba- 
tiou.'^ She turned over the drawings. '' This 
is it, isH not — ^^ she said, in the same gay 
tone of voice in which she had very properly 
interrupted me, when I was becoming per- 
haps too expressive in my manner: ^^You 
see, I have taken some pains to finish it; for 
it's quite a pretty view. You are welcome to 
it, if you admire it. Indeed it partly belongs 

Vol. II. IS 
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to you by right^ Mr. Farquhamon ; fm it was 
at your suggestion that I took it^ and through 
your hints that I succeeded to your satisfac- 
tioD. And see^'^ she added, vainly endea- 
vouring to be playful in her tone, while 
her pale cheek took the colour of the damask- 
rose, <^ here are the little flowers which y6u 
gathered where I sat. Forget-me-not. Yoa 
see, I have kept them well.'^ 

'^ I see. Thefi are dry, and withered^ 
Imprudent, — and audacious, were it voluo- 
tary — but Heaven knows I could not help 
it, — this allusion, to which my feelings most 
have given deep expression, in the low^ so- 
lemn, yet treacherously distinct tone in which 
it was uttered, could be only too well under- 
stood. 

I rolled up the drawing, and scarcely find- 
ing breath to leave my compliments for Don- 
can, bowed, and without venturing to raise 
the eyes to Euphrasia, slowly left the room. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Dry, and withered .... Poor — poor Eii- 
phriMsia ! . • . Why go oa ? Ay, why go oa ? 
W!by should I care to complcto this tale of 
horror ? Why pursue a task which is grow- 
ing painful ? Will any body thank me for 
it ? What should posterity be to me ! Will 
they plant que flower on ipy grave? Sow 
there one blade of grass ? No — no ! They 
will not even take the pains to curse my me- 
mory. Yet they might if they pleased, and 
welcome: what should I care? Though 
they defiled my relics — strewed my ashes on 
th^ wind — what should I care ? They can* 
not annihilate my name! They cannot do 
that ! I defy them to it ! That shall be im- 
mortal. One part of me --^ the honey hived 
in happier honrs, — imperfect though it is, nor 
half the cells replenished, — one part ctf me — 
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the labour of my spirit — shall survive. An 
immortality of shame^ perhaps. But who 
knows that ? Who dare say it ? Shall a 
difference of creed efface all merit after deaths 
as it does in life ? If the speculations of my 
reason have been sinful; I have atoned them 
by my sufferings : the stripes are in my flesh 
— the scourge is wet with blood. I wander : 
I am human yet. Begging for a perpetui- 
ty of name — exulting in the barren prospect! 
when a shovelfull of earth makes all even. 
The brainless skull will feel no laurel wreathe 
it; though it circle there green as my hopes at 
twenty-one. Weak: weak yet !(1) — Why 

(1) That the poet felt with real bitterness bow hol- 
low is the bauble which he sighed for, is seen in his 
2d Canto. 

« Fame ?— O !— Would'st set it naked in thy right ? 
** I pass'd a little church-yard. - There they lay ! 
** All of one common size, and shape ; quite bright! 
<( For a thick snow had crusted-o'er their clay. 
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^o pa ?«^ I{a ! Does it come here to remind 
me ? The setting sun is streaming through 
the casement^ and glistens on the barrel of my 
weapon ! Does he come here to remind me? 
Why qot now — as well as to-morrow, or the 
noxt day^ or the next ? Why not now ? . . . . 
Euphrasia/ . . . 

I raised the pistol. The clicking of the lock 
awoke no thrill, the blood coursed no ^uipker 
with excitement Had the pulse beat tremu- 

" Which shone like jewels in the moon's clear ray. 
*< Some nzty little mounds ; a goodly row ! 
*< One marble tomb stood lord of this array. 
** How better than the mounds ? It bad less snow, 
^ To cap its narrow top, than those which lay more low. 

*< Cast now thine eyes beneath the chisell'd stone ! ' 
'* Throw back that coffin's rotten lid, and see !" etc. 

A7— eyen so— we fools at noonday catch at shadows. 
'Tis a wonder we do not sit down all, and laugh till 
we die. But the pangs of our entrails would not 
let us. 

16* 
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loas^ I had done it then. I looked upon my 
paper^ and laid down the weapon. — ^No; 
they shall have it. I have promised. When 
I can do it any time^ what signifies the an- 
guish of a few more hours? It were a cow- 
ardice to shrink noW; because the task is at 
its worst. A night — aday — and then a night. 
Yes^ that will answer; and my life is through. 
Lie there then^ till then. — Let me meditate. 

(1)* ****** 

(1) Here follow some arguments on suicide, danger- 
ously subtle. They are however, we need scarcely 
add, purely sophistical. No reasons can justify self- 
murder. Like religious infidelity, when it is confined 
to the high-minded only, and the wise, we have no- 
thing to do with it; it is a matter between them and 
their Maker: but the weakness of Cato becomes as 
a precedent socially criminal, when fools divide the 
jugular for love. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

Farewell^ thou most magDificent of the 
Creator's works which we are suffered to ad- 
mire ! To-morrow for the last time shall Ju- 
lian watch thy parting ray. Yet on the third 
day thou shalt pass, all glorious as now, be- 
fore these windows. Perhaps thy ruddy 
beam will visit my cold corpse, play with 
these brown locks, and wanton with the lids 
that never more shall open to thy light. Yet 
thou wilt feel it not. A unit in the myriads 
of uncounted generations ! No ! thy course 
is onward — still shining, though the morrow 
brought the day of general agony and the 
world went out before thee, crushed together 
in the palm of the Omnipotent. Little — lit- 
tle — wretchedly, preposterously little ! Yet 
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oar eyes are narrowed to thy orb — tboa track- 
eat oat to as the illimitable ! Made for oar 
uses ! to measure out the seasons^ and to tell 
our life — our^Sf who watch thy rising and 
thy settings yet cannot keep one feather of a 
cloud from shutting out thy ray ! Derision ! • • 
Thou art gone. How soon a day is Q?er! 
Twelve little hours !-^ then the night comei^ 
when we sleep. One on another^ one on ano- 
ther ; so runs out the year. And years tread 
after years^—one on another^ oneon another^-*^ 
jast the same. So run but man^s ages. What 
is life then but a day^ even to them who coont 
that day the longest ? Seventy brief years -^ 
or eighty — or a hundred ; then comes the 
nighty and the hoary head lies down to sleep. 
Quiet for ever. Will it dream ? Ay^ if the 
brain be left to fashion out its visions. 'Bni 
that shall moulder. And so^-^ thongfat-n^ hi^ 
ftncy — all images that float on that anieen and 
mysterious essence called fJie ■lind*'^ good 
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night to all. Strange ! A sleep unbroken — 
and SO ends man's day. • . But mine is not yet 
at the noon. Well — a man may be weary 
in the morning — and lay him down to slum- 
ber even then. Then the head aches not^ 
and the sick heart throbs no longer. I'll 

think no more on it Twilight creeps 

upon the earth. Soft hour^ which I love. 
How stilly and beautiful ! And the bright stars 
begin to glimmer forth. Beautiful world! 
beautiful were man not in it to soil its fresh- 
ness with the rank taint of his iniquities. 
They are seen too plainly^ Heaven ! done in 
large. My God ! Why hast Thou not per- 
mitted us to look upon them even with the 
eyes with which we contemplate Thy other 
works? seen but with a microscope^ his 
gross^ obscene abominations would look all 
comely to the naked eye. And so they do^ 
so they do : men are used to one another ; 
their joint nure sends up no noisome steam^ 
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Btiiing and infectious^ to their own noslKile^ 
Tet I— p— Why what am I but man? 
Only, I hare found it out. My God ! Fa- 
ther Supreme! lurisible Creator! I wiU 
torn away these loathing eyes, and thin sick 
heart, and look upon Thy heavens. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

I WILL look oat apoa the heavens. Then 
is a star which I have sometimes loved to fancy 
was connected with my destiny^ and would, 
if the spirit be immortal^ receive me in ano- 
ther state, when I shoald have ron my course 
in this. It was indeed the mere trifling of 
imagination, for perhaps never was man so 
free from every thing like superstitious feel- 
ings as myself. Where is't ? Ah, there thou 
art — beautiful among the beautiful! How 
beautiful ! Many planets are more wonder- 
ful ; yet thou art favourite ; adored by the me- 
ditative, the romantic, the spiritually sad. 
Thou the poet's star ! The eyes run over to 
watch thy perfect beauty. Methinks that I 
could worship thee, gaze on thee as one gasfi- 
eth on his mistress, till the brain grew giddy 
with thy loveliness, and the full heart sicken- 
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ed. Perhaps thoa art indeed the poet's star; 

and there all finer and more elevated spirits 

shall inhabit — to overrun it with their devilish 

passions ! No, no, no! Folly — folly — fol- 

ly ! . . . • Good night to thee ; thou too art 

going, light divine, — ^following thy course. I 

lose thee now behind the houses^ tops. Thus 

humanity shuts out Heaven. Well — I shall 

view thee too once more — and once more 

only. How often have I watched thee, when 

no other eye but mine was waking, rising 

above the mountain tops, while the pale moon 

walked before thee, and thousand other stars^ 

all bright and beautiful, but none so bright and 

beautiful as thou, were spangling thick the dark 

blue heaven ; and the shadows lay upon the 

lake, — the old gray castle— and the little mill; 

and not a breath of air disturbed the slumber 

ofthe glassy water; and the deep stillness 

was unbroken save only, and at intervals, by 

the dipping of my solitary oar; and I sat 
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alone in my boat^ and mused on Euphra- 
sie 

Ever misery ! But it is passed now. And 
the stars still shine^ unconscious of the agony — 
as I am of the millions who are suffering per- 
haps worse pangs than I. Thicker grows the 
night ; and the stars come out more dense and 
dense in number. Number ! Who can num- 
ber them ? Wonderful — * distracting to dwell 
npon ! Enough for man to contemplate their 
beauty. Would that I had never done aught 
more ! — How calm they look ! Pure as the 
spirit of Christianity^ beautiful as the life of 
its sublime founder. Like them, they light- 
en, but warm not, the earth. Who would 
not think that they were tenanted by beings 
as brighter far than we, as these brilliant orbs 
seem brighter than the dull earth we occupy! 
Yet to them, we look as bright, as pure : and 
they perhaps are peopled with wretches foul- 
er than ourselves — demons may be 'twould 

Vol. iL 16 
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kill US but to look upon! Thus it is with eveij 
thiug, — delusion — delusion — delusion! Yes^ 
the air we breathe — the sights that bless oar 
vision — all colours and all ^ * ^ ( 1 ) 

(1) The poet goes on, to forget his promise com- 
pletely. We have remembered it for him; and we 
merely add, that this notion of the absolute and entire 
delusiveness of life, (as we behold it,) and of all princi- 
ples that circle in its vortex, appears to have been 
Mr. Farquharson's settled belief. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

Yes^ I will complete my task; my life 
shall go down to men a lesson for their pro- 
fit ; and they who at some future day may read 
my verses; — ^for it may be that the world 
still owns some spirits generous like thee^ 
M^Crae ... I dally. And the bark is rea- 
dy, and the tide ebbs. 

I left the hotel where I lodged, and took 
my mother's house — the dwelling where, 
since infancy till manhood, I had passed some 
portion of each year, happy — Ah, how 
happy! The Temples would not hear of 
Eunice' leaving them ; and I did not care to 
press the matter ; seeing it was better, and 
more proper, that the orphan maid should be 
with them, than under my sole charge. So 
all alone, I took possession of the house. My 
own particular snite of chambers was refitted 
in its former style ; Manuel was still my val- 
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et ; I bad gratified my taste and luxury by 
the purchase of a handsome chariot ; I was 
quite — Alas! there was wanting yet one 
things (o make me quite a settled man ; and 
that might never, never might be mine. The 
drawing-room was bare of its chief charm ; 
the lonely bed looked cold and desolate; 
no smile there was to greet me when I left 
my study ; no infant's prattle welcomed me 
when come home from my drive ; the lazy 
greyhound rose at my approach, from the 
rug before the fire, stretched his sleek limbs, 
and gaped. I could have struck the brute 
for looking so contented. Poor Lara, yet he 
was contented because I loved him and was 
by. Ah well. 

The second day had passed since my do- 
mestication. My sister had been with me all 
the morning; M'Crae had just left; I was 
preparing to go out to dine ; when the knock- 
er sounded, and a letter was brought in. It 
contained these words : 
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^^ Yoa are not married to Miss De Oiron- 
court Bid I not say yoa should not be? 
Go on. There is yet a misery worse than 
the being shut oat from the object of one's 
longing. 

— ^Margaret ! Devil ! — How should she 
know my movements? By Heaven^ the woman 
talks as though she marked my every step^ and 
looked into my very thoughts! There is 
yet a misery worse than the being shut out 
from the object of one^s longing. Say you ? 
Ay^ I understand j the misery of being admit* 
ted to it. True. But who told her that? 
How does she know I stand within its dan- 
ger ? Jealousy. Yes — no doubt. Jealous 
that I love another^ though that love is hope- 
less ; she slighted — despised — cast off— Bui 
where is she^ to give her malice this employ- 

16« 
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ment? — I turned to the superscription. It 
was simply, ^^ Julian Farquharson, Esq. — 
South Audley-street, Grosvenor Square.^^ 
— ^In town then! And post mark Bond- 
street Might have been left there^ how- 
ever, in passing . . • What have I to do to make 
myself uneasy for a woman's envy ? Let her 
watch me, if 'twill give the creature plea- 
sure. . . Yet she speaks truth too; sad 
tmth. There is a misery worse than of be- 
ing shut out from the object of one^s longing. 
My Gk>d ! does she foresee that termination as 
certain to my present weakness ? can it be 
possible that I am treading blindly in a danger 
which is plain as light even to a weak wo- 
man ? But jealousy anoints the eyes. Psha! 
She has done it simply to torment me. Am 
I to be turned from my pleasure by a wo- 
man's warning — a revengeful woman's ma- 
lice! I cannot fall with Euphrasie: safe 
there; surely safe. Yet — 'tis ^misery' too, 
:ertainly misery — misery. ^ Worse' can- 
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not^ shall not come ! — I flung the note into 
the grate. 

The very next mornings as I sat at the 
window of my study^ ruminating bitterly the 
folly which I had indulged in on that very 
spot, and the misery which had followed so di- 
rectly in its train^ I thought I saw^ in the ob- 
scurity of the chamber opposite^ which was 
the very room that Margaret had formerly 
occupied, the figure of Margaret herself mov- 
ing in a line with the window. I could not 
be deceived. I never yet forgot, at any length 
of time, the person or features of an indivi- 
dual, however insignificant, whom I had seen 
for only one moment so as to notice him : how 
then could I mistake a figure so remarkable 
for symmetry as that girl's? . . The light 
was imperfect it is true, and the view but mo- 
mentary. Yet that mignonne form! — I rang 
violently for Manuel. He received his or- 
ders — executed them ; but brought back word 
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that no such person as the female he had de- 
scribed was in the opposite dwellings nor had 
been known to visit there since the present 
occupants possessed it. So Manuel said. 
Was the vision then an illusion of the fancy ? 
We shall see. 
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CHAPITER LXIIL 

The tie of affection between Dancan and 
myself was growing stricter every day. It 
was no longer "M'Crae^^ and ^^Farquharson'^ 
between us, but ^^ Duncan'^ and ^^ Julian," 
Brothers hardly could be more intimate, and, 
I may speak with certainty for one, brothers 
never were more fond. The propinquity of 
our dwellings favoured this socialness ; for 
Duncan would stroll at all hours from his 
house to mine, and if he found me not at 
home, would lounge upon a sofa and caress 
my dog, or seat himself at the piano, or take 
up a book, or, more frequently, recline him 
in an armchair and muse till I came in. 

How could I refrain from calling on Dun- 
can in return, oftener than was well, without 
giving rise to strange suspicions ? I did all 
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I could to avoid it ; I speak with due since- 
rity, I did all I could, — except to fly the coun- 
try. There were times when Duncan would 
not be at home ; for, a man who never told 
his right hand what his left was doing, there 
was no way to calculate his motions; and 
thus, not choosing invariably to leave the 
door, as he had more than once reproached 
me gently for this ceremoniousness, politely 
terming it unkindness to his wife, I was 
sometimes obliged to enter and await him; 
and thus would be again and again thrown 
into company with Euphrasia, not always 
when other persons were by, — besides the 
ordinary visits which according to the custom 
of the world I was bound to render on her 
own account. 

Nor was this all. Once or twice, M^Orae, 
having some engagement to call him out, re- 
quested me to stay and entertain his wife; 
thus, contrasting my naturally and necessari- 
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ly warmer attentions with the cold neglect of 
an inattentive husband • • . . On one of these oc- 
casions^ Euphrasia directly after he was gone, 
said to me with great sweetness^ ^^ Tou must 
not think it rude of me, Mr. Farquharson, if I 
beg you will excuse me. I am too unwell to 
exert myself, and I know that nothing but po- 
liteness keeps you here.'' I made the reply 
required, and was moving to retire, when Eu- 
phrasia, vainly endeavouring to master some 
emotion, burst into tears. What could I do, 
situated as we were, I mean so intimate, but 
stay by her, and speak condolingly to her^ 
and gently take her hand P anxious yet deli- 
cate inquiries of regard, which smooth the 
voice to its blandest, most seducing tones, — acts 
of respectful yet affectionate attention, which 
win their way so softly to a woman's heart : 
and Euphrasia, weak of nerves, filled with all 
her sex's tenderness and gentle longing for 
sympathy and pity, confiding also by her own 
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peculiar nature^ told me that M'Crae's too 
evident indifference preyed upon her spirits^ 
and was gradually turning bitter all bar 
many sources of enjoyment. 

Too well I knew that there was more than 
this, that it was Euphrasia's growing love for 
me which made her husband's coldness dou- 
bly painful, and that the recent burst of emo- 
tion, when Duncan left the room, owed its 
violence to the consciousness, which had then 
smote her, that her husband was levelling 
the road direct to his own dishonour. Not 
that the pure and innocent girl had felt the 
consciousness in this distinctness, — so clearly 
and alarmingly defined ; but still the shock 
was there ; for Euphrasia was no more the 
inexperienced maiden, but, as a married wo- 
man, must have been awake (o the nature of 
her sentiments for me, and aware of the ten- 
dency of their indulgence. 

One act of confidence naturally induces 
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another ; and at onr next interview^ Euphra- 
sia^ before she was aware I am sure, very 
sore^ of what she was doings told me how 
she and Dancan had been betrothed in infan- 
C7> how Dancan was the relative whom her 
mother had ecvpected from the southf how 
Madame de Gironcourt had induced her to 
believe that he was anxious for the matter^ 
and so on^— every thing indeed which she 
should not. have told respecting her engage- 
ment with M'Grae. I writhed while I lis- 
tened; writhed^ because it was about my 
friend^ Euphrasia spoke ; and listened while I 
writhed; because it was that friend's own wife 
to whom I listened; and I could not bid her 

pause. 

• 

What so dangerous as such confidence^ 
even where affection does not previously 
exist? 

And now the autumn was advanced; and 

every body had long left; or was leaving; 
Vol. IL 17 
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town. M^Grae resolved to pass the season 
in Paris with his wife ; and he proposed to 
me to join them. I hesitated. Euphrasia 
smiled^ — and blushed^ — and trembled. Dan- 
can pressed the matter; and I^ a wretch^ I 
yielded. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

£uphrasia's love for me began to assume 
the colour of passion ; so plainly died^ that 
Duncan must have perceived his error were 
he not habitually the most abstracted of men^ 
and from indifference for his wife unwisely 
inattentive. But the fashion of society in 
Paris^ which threw Euphrasia almost wholly 
on my gallantry^ and removed her husband 
elsewhere^ favoured the concealment of this 
fatal attachment by the same means which fur- 
thered its increase. 

Duncan had a pet starlings which he had 
brought with him from England. He had 
taught it^ among other words^ to re]^eat hit 
wife^s name^ abbreviated. The bird had 
taken a great fancy to me^ and would come 
to me when I was by^ even in preference to 
its own master, ^ 
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One eveiuDg when Dancan was amnsing 
himself with feeding it^ from a small silver 
plate^ with bits of raw meat minced^ he said, 
<^ I have been trying to teach the rogae to say 
Julian^ but his stupid bill can never get over 
the L 'lis a gallant little creatnre^ he likes 
Euphrane best ; and loves to go to you^ Ja- 
lian to repeat if And as if the bird had 
heard^ over it came to me directly^ and perch- 
ing on my arm^ began to scream with all its 
mighty Phrasie/ Phraaief ^^ There, only 
hear the ungratefnl little wretch,^' said 
Duncan. <^ However, he's a bird of disci- 
pline ; he follows the way of all the house, 
from the master down.'' 

A French lady, who happened to be pre- 
sent, heard the remark, which was of course 
made in French, and exclaimed, 

^^Eh^ mon Dieu/ si toutes chosea eeans 
vont d MonsieuVf qtie deviendra Madame ?" 

'^ Elle est a lui depuis long4emp8J^ 

^^ Otla est tout'd'fait galantJ^ And turn- 
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iDg to Euphrasia^ she added^ '^ Je vaus fHi^ 
eitey ma chere; pour etre JEcossais^ Monsieur 
joue d meTveille le role du mari parisien.^^ 

Duncan^ who despised the frivolous crea- 
ture^ had his head already turned away^ and 
did not hear the ohservation ; hut Euphrasia^ 
I thought^ would faint 

My eyes were opened. The next day I 
sent my passport to the proper offices^ and at 
an early hour drove to M'Grae^s^ resolved to 
declare my passion to Euphrasia^ and return 
immediately to England. I should have 
gone at once. But this was one of those 
strange resolutions which men of my ardent 
temperament often adopts when the imagina- 
tion^ engrossed hy one particular subject^ is 
unduly excited^ and the other faculties are 
kept in temporary inaction ; and which men of 
tamer spirit always ridicule^ or unjustly weigh 
in the vulgar balance of right and wrongs 
goodness and iniquity. 

17* 
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Eaphrasia was preparing to go out ; her 
carriage stood in the court of the hotel. But 
it was an hour when I knew that Duncan 
would not be at home. I entered without ce- 
remony. 

My dream was over. I stood arrested in 
my purpose. That which had seemed so na- 
tural^ and so pardonable^ a moment before^ 
now struck me as unnecessary insult Though 
there was a spot upon Euphrasia's cheek to 
welcome me^ yet no flush of guilty passion 
crimsoned her fair brow. It was the chaste^ 
the pure^ the innocent Euphrasia^ the lady 
honoured as adored^ the wife of my friend^ 
that came in to meet me. I was confounded. 
T stammered^ the colour fled my cheeks^ the 
perspiration started to my forehead. 

" Mr. Farquharson ! Speak, sir ! What 
is the matter ?'' 

^^ Madam — '^ 

"Has anything happened? to my hus- 
band— to Mr. M^Crae?^^ 
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'^Not yet, thank Heaven.^' 

^^ My God ! What do yoii mean ? Do 
not keep me so uneasy V^ 

^^Mr. M^Grae is well, m^am.'^ 

'^And?'^ 

« Will keep so, I trust.'' 

'^Sir?'' 

^^ Bat — but I I am a fool, madam, 

and a villain/' 

Euphrasia looked aghast. 

^^ I alarm you. Pardon me. ' But I feel 
so bitterly this moment" — 

^^ This is strange language, Mr. Farquhar- 
son ! Are you sick, sir ? You look pale, 
and anxious, and distressed — sit down. 
What do you mean ? You would not worry 
me?" 

" no !" 

<< Do but speak then, sir ! Something is 
wrong. What is it that you mean ?" 

^< Mean ? Can you ask me what I mean ? 
Look on me, Mrs. M'Orae — look on me. 
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Euphraaia — Do you not know what makes 
me look so pale^ and anxioas^ and distressed? 
Do you not indeed know what I mean ?^' 

My looks^ my language^ could not be mis- 
taken. Euphrasia's beauty^ the tenderness 
of her alarm^ the thrilling softness of her 
Yoice^ had done their work^ and^ the spell of 
my confusion broken^ I stood before her in 
that fatally excited mood when l^ature gave 
me eloquence^ and breathed into my tones a 
sweetness that added even to the passion 
which inspired it^ seducing my own senses 
while I spoke. Euphrasia would gladly 
have assumed the dignity of an offended wo- 
man^ the dignity which women will put on 
even where they most love^ and when their 
own hearts tempt them most to yield: but 
whether^ poor lady^ she was more sincere^ or 
weaker^ or overcome by the unexpectedness of 
my appeal^ which summoned up the conscious- 
ness of her own passion^ without the armour 
to defend it; Euphrasi^r/iAer a moment's 
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straggle to assert her honour^ only sank into 
a chair^ and hid her face. 

<^ Listen to me/^ I said ^^ Euphrasia ; listen 
to me who dare to call yon by that name^ 
though you are wedded, and in your hus- 
band's house'' — 

<^ Leave me, sir — while I have breath to 
bid you go." 

^^ Yes, I have come for that— I am here to 
leave you for ever. This night, Euphrasia, 
I am gone for Calais." 

Again Euphrasia was taken by surprise. 
Forgetting in the moment all that the name 
of husband had just conjured up to mind, she 
could but clasp her hands, and utter, 

'^ For Calais ? To return to England ?" 

'< To return where thou art not, where thou 
wilt never be again for me. Hear me ere I 
go, hear me, Euphrasia, for the first and last 
time avow what I should die sooner than ac- 
knowledge, but what I can conceal no lon« 
ger !" I threw,|UW^ at her feet, and took 
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one of her hands. She seemed too much 
overcome even to remove it^ and hid her face 
with the other^ while the convulsive heaving 
of her breast betrayed the conflict in her 
mind. ^^ Euphrasia ! It is not weakly, 
nor without struggle, that I am thus despe- 
rate. I have fought this passion with a 
strength of misery you cannot know, I have 
suffered with a torture of endurance keener 
than you can conceive. Never till last night 
did I deem that mortal eye would see what I 
endure, never till this morning did I think 
my own lips should betray it. All resolution 
is now over. I have come to confess all ! to 
avow my passion at your very feet ; at yours, 
Euphrasia ! to tell you boldly that I love you ! 
that I love you desperately, incurably ! Now 
look on me, and kill me with a look ! for I 
am here — and I have said it all.'' 

Euphrasia sobbed—* but spoke not^ moved 
not. 

^^0! to think that thou, thou, whom I 
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woald have folded to my bosom^and looked 
no farther for other joy! thoo^ Euphrasia^ 
whom I woald have set upon my altar^ and 
adored as men have done a cherished idol^ 
my safeguard and my treasure^ thoa^ dear 
Euphrasia, with whom I could have lived my 
life, abandoned of the world, and found in 
thy embrace my home^ my universe, my pa- 
radise! 6 to think that thou, so loved, so 
beautiful ! beautiful as never yet was woman, 
loved as never woman shall be loved again I 

that thou shouldst be given over to And 

that I should live to abuse the man I am dis- 
honouring! • • Yet it is all over now — all 
done — all but the passion — and the black 
despair — those I carry with me. I am going, 
dear Euphrasia — going, never more to insult 
you with my true affection — never more to 
be where I shall look on you, and dying 
live. Ere I go — Euphrasia — dearest Eu- 
phrasia! all I have dared but this — this 
too. 'Tis the firtl^ and only.--'' She had 
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no power of resistance. I strained her in my 
armsy pressed apon brow^ and cheeky and 
lips^ the kisses which dishonoured her^ and 
murmnring her name^ tore myself away. 

I had entered the hotel a gentleman and 
man of honour ; I left it the declared lover of 
the wife of my friend. 



I 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

Home! home! to my owa hotel — deli- 
rious — the poison in my veins — the kiss 
upon my lips — soul and sense steeped in a 
flood of ecstacy^ in which my very being seem- 
ed to be dissolving — expanded in luxury — 
absorbed by rapture — transformed into the 
bliss itself — exalted voluptuously above hu- 
manity. Mad^ mad ! my blood all fever^ my 
brain all flame. To rush back to the scene — 
to clasp Euphrasia once more in these arms — 
to glue my lips again upon her mouth — and 
6 thus to die ! exhaling out my spirit in one 
pang of pleasure — commixing with her 
breath! 0^ life were but a poor exchange! 
But she — Euphrasia—^ she was another's 
wife — the wife of Duncan — of my friend I 
Not another hour must I stay in Paris than 

Vol. n. 18 
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was necessary^ not the fraction of a minate^ 
were it to obtain a world. 

I sat down to write to Dancan. What 
could I write ? I abhor a lie — ^loathe it be- 
yond all other littleness — even such false- 
hoods as the world excuses^ or^ with its ac- 
commodating breathy commends as amiable 
equivocation. I could not write the abomi- 
nable meanness. I tore the sheet — ^What 
need of an apology ? Let him fancy some 
reason for my flight ; or set it down^ if he 
please^ to a capricious and inconstant hu- 
mour. — 

The day was wearing. I had postponed 
my intended departure till nine o'clock of the 
next mornings recollecting the possibility of 
Duncan's coming in upon me while in the 
midst of my preparations^ were I to set out 
that evening. O the meanness of guilt ! I 
felt its humiliation now. It was the first 
time I cared to assume a disguise^ the 
first time I feared or felt ashamed to meet 
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the eye of any man. Already I had my car- 
riage ia the court with the intention of riding 
out till a late honr^ in order to avoid my 
friend^ when a servant of M'Crae's desired 
to see me. The man handed me a note. 
^^ From Mrs. M'Crae, sir.^' I tore it open, 
and read these words : 

^^ I know not what I write, nor why. You 
are going. It is all I know — all I feel, or 
see, or hear. Gome to me once more, if it 
be but for a moment. Come directly. 

Ephe. ^^ 

Surprise — confusion — transport; and the 
next minute I was on my way to Euphrasia. 

I reached the hotel — I flew up the stairs — 
I rushed into the room — Euphrasia made 
one step to meet me, and fainted in my arms. 

I did not wish to ring for help, I durst 
not bear her to the casement. There was a 
phial of salts upon the mantle-tree: I put 
it to her nostrils : I whispered anxiously her 
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name, Euphraaia/ Eupkruie/ dear Eu* 
pkrarie! I kissed her forehead, her eye- 
lids, and, madman that I was ! her lips. She 
revived — those snowy lids anclosed — she 
raised to me those eyes of singular beanty ; 
but when she met my looks of love, and felt 
the pressure of my arm, she closed them 
again, and shuddered. I bore her to a sofa 
and still supporting her, knelt at her feet; 
and took her hand, which I covered with my 
kisses. 

'^ Speak to me, Euphrasia ! It is I, Julian 
Farquharson ; I am here, and at your feet. 
0, speak to me V^ 

^^ Yes, yes, I know that it is you,'^ she an- 
swered, in a tone of mingled tenderness and 
grief; ^^I know it only too well. I cannot 
bid you leave me, yet I should not wish for 
you to stay.'' 

^^ Yet I will stay for ever, Euphrasia, if 
you but bid me, nor shall you dream to wish 
me to begone. I lay at your feet my hopes. 
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my happiness^ my life. They are thine^ Eu- 
phrasia^ all thine own.^' 

^*Do you forget^ sir? do you forget? I 
see you do. I see your thoughts are back 
tb other days. Do not talk of hope and hap- 
piness^ vrhen all is anguish^ and despair^ and 
shame ! Last night ! that bold^ unprincipled 
woman — she opened my eyes. Her words — 
your desperate conduct this morning — ^my 

own wild thoughts O my God ! what 

am I now? In an hour my husband, my 
honourable, confiding husband, he will re- 
turn! How can I dare to meet his look. 
I have felt your kisses — been folded in your 
arms — I am guilty, impure, degraded ! Mi- 
sery ! misery V^ 

'^ Dear, dear Euphrasia ! do not talk thus ! 
Thou art still innocent, and pure, and ho- 
noured, as the first day that these eyes be- 
held your beauty. It is I — my madness and 
fierce passion that alone are guilty. I have 

18* 
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stained thee in thine own eyes^ yet thou art 
still unblemished and snow-white — still Eu- 
phrasia/^ 

^^ And why then are you here, sir ? Why 
are you here ? Is it not by my appointment ? 
Did I not send for you? Entreat you to 
come to me? though I should have died 
sooner than look on you again after what has 
passed this morning. I feel — I feel it! 
Though the light is now so dim to hide me, 
yet my face is burning with my shame — Gfo, 
go, sir/^ 

^^I will obey you. I go, Euphrasia — for 
ever.'' 

<^ Ah there ! there ! It is that, that which 
has bewildered me — made me desperate and 
shameless — You — ^you are right, sir — Go- 
while I have atrength/' 

I rose — I once more clasped ^^ her to my 
lieart — once miM 1 Icissed her cheeks and 
brow, anA— it'was to be the last time — 
sought her lips. Euphrasia— 6, in that final 

* It ji 
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moment Euphrasia forgot all — her mouth 
met mine — her kiss was given when my own 
was pressed. Brief ecstacy of heaven ! deli- 
rium of bliss ! Yet I made an effort to de- 
part. The agony which rent my heart was 
too great for Euphrasia : the bewildered wo- 
man clung to my arm^ she leaned her head 
upon my shoulder : ^^ Yet — yet — one mo- 
ment^^ — her hold relaxed — she sank back 
upon the sofa. I would have rung for as- 
sistance — I would still have left her. ^^ Do 
not ring," she said, — ^'not for worlds ! I shall 
— ^I shall very soon be better.^^ I leaned over 
her. Moment of utter madness I I inspired 
her delicious breath — ^I drank the fire of her 
lips. She was dishonoured- 
Night, blacker than now >gathers round 
me, fell down upon aiy heart, (Jesp^ir and re- 
morse seized on my braiiu Before me lay 
the senseless body of Euphrasia. I raised it 
in my arms. ^^ Mine now thou art^ body and 

r 

soul — mine by the bond of shame.*' I bore 
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her from the room. The lamps were not yet 
lighted^ no servants^ as in London^ were rea- 
dy to observe me pass the hall^ (though I 
should not have cared if there were^) my cha- 
riot stood in waiting close up at the door^ to 
which the great staircase led directly. I 
descended the stairs with my unconscious 
burthen ; I placed her in the carriage ; follow- 
ed myself; the obsequious lacquey closed the 
door. ^^ Home^ with all speed. '^ I dropped 
the gtores ; the vehicle rolled from the yard 
for ever. 

No light was in the carriage as it rattled 
through the narrow streets ; I could not see 
my victim : but I felt that she was still insen- 
sible. I supported her against my breast; 
her whom not twelve mere hours back I 
would have deemed it paradise to only 
dream of thus sustaining; but it woke no 
pleasure now. ^'Thou art mine/^ I mutter- 
ed. "Would thou wert the gravels !^^ 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

The carriage stopped. I was at my own 
abode. I lifted out the poor Euphrasia. I 
bore her up the stairs. I entered my apart- 
ment. ^^ Julian^ mon ami^^ said the voice of 
Duncan. And Duncan M'Crae himself rose 
from a seat to meet me 1 

I laid his wife upon a sofa^ turned slowly 
round^ and; facing him^ burst into a hollow 
lau^h. Duncan stood motionless^ looking on 
me with mingled incredulity and amazement. 

^^ Well! Why do you gaze at me thus? 
Why don't you kill me ? I have wronged 
you, dishonoured you — I say so — killed 
your wife ; and I have a life to spare to you.^' 

" Vill Or are you mad V^ he added 

slowly, as he gazed doubtfully in my ^t^ 
and burning eyes. 

^^Both. Both, I tell yon! a villain and 
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mad. There is my work. Why do you he- 
sitate ? You trusted her with a former lover 
— for I loved her before you — you trusted 
her with me : and I have ruined her I tell 
you! Why do you stand? Fool — cow- 
ard — ttnttol P^ 

In my agony of desperation I heaped him 
with such foul epithets^ hoping to move him to 
kill me where I stood. Never was such a 
picture as that noble being then presented. 
At first he sprang toward me as if he would 
wreak a bloody revenge^ not for his wrongs^ 
but for the insults which I hurled at him ; 
but seeing^ I suppose^ the strange pleasure 
I experienced at his approach^ and that I 
awaited it without intention of resisting, he 
stopped^ and his rage sunk to mere horror^ 
incredulity^ and amazement^ all strangely 
mingled. Then he turned him to the sense- 
less form of his wife, shuddered, grew deadly 
pale, and again seemed frantic with rage. 
But he checked himself here also, put bis 
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hand across his brow^ as if the brain were 
bursting its confinement and he would restrain 
it. The hand dropped. He was as white 
as ashes. He moved a step towards me. 

^^ Julian Farquharson^^ he said^ in a voice 
sublimely deep and mournful^ ^^ your punish- 
ment is not with me. If it be a satisfaction 
to have planted a thorn for life in the heart 
of a true friend — one who loved you as he 
never yet loved man/^ (his voice broke — ) 
" I leave you to enjoy it. Be — be kind to that 
unhappy woman : His all that you can do for 
her for the little space that will be left : she 
will not long survive her shame^ and be a 
curse in your eyes.^' He looked at her one 
moment — stifled a groan — and burst from 
the apartment. 

— Gone. Gone. Abandoned her to me. 
Well — we must live together. ^Twill be a 
wretched life^ Euphrasia : but we must set 
our shoulder to the task^ and bear the load 
between us. ^Twill not be for long. He 
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said welL Delicate and fragile as thoa nrt, 
poor girl^ thou canst not long sustain the con- 
stant pressure of the shame and the re- 
morse which must henceforth bear upon thee. 
^Twere pity that thou should'st. It were. 
How still ! She looks as though Per- 
haps . I knelt beside her. Not a 

breath ! I put my hand to her cheek. Gold 
as the snow which it resembled. — Can it 
be? Dead? No^ no. Tet she may die if 
she have no help. Let her : His a mercy. — I 
rose. I walked gloomily from the couch. 
— ^Yes, let her die thus. — *^ Let her die !" 
I muttered. — ^Hush! she stirs! — <^ Eu- 
phrasia ! my love, my life !'^ I threw myself 
beside her — ^I raised her from the cushion — 
I rubbed her brow, I fanned her lips, I chaf- 
ed her cold hands in mine — I did all I 
could think of doing without leaving her. 
She revived — a deep sigh heaved her bo- 
som — she opened her eyes — to reclose them. 
Blated with joy, as the minute before I. had 
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been sunk in gloom^ I renewed my efforts — 
I spoke to her in terms of rapturous affec- 
tion — I pressed my warm lips to her perfect 
mouthy with passionate kisses^ till I had re- 
called its colour ; and with enamoured ecstacy 
I saw her revive completely from the long in- 
sensibility I had wished might prove eternal. 
And she^ that poor Euphrasia^ when she came 
to herself^ it was not to heap me with re- 
proaches; not to bewail to me the ruin I had 
wrought her : not one murmur of complaint 
fell from her lips ; not one. She threw her 
slender arms about me ; she laid her head 
upon my breast^ and her fair tresses^ all dis- 
hevelled^ fell like aVeil around her. ^^ Yes," 
she said^ '^ yes ; let me creep iuto your hearty 
and nestle there ; for I am unfit to see the 
light" 
Vol. II. 49 
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CHAPTER LXVn. 

Before eight of the clock the next moniiiig I 
had seen and settled with the agent for the hire 
of a furnished conntry-honse^near the village of 
Coarbevoie(l). I could have wished to go 
further ; but not a moment was to be lost ; for 
the keeper of the hotel where I had my rooms 
had already expressed himself as strongly as 
he durst on my having introduced an un- 
known female into his house without his 
sanction^ and I was fearful^ every moment 
the man would again come forward^ and in- 
dulge in the hearing of Euphrasia in some 
expressions which might tempt me to brain 
him. Besides^ the villa was sequestered^ and 
the season secured *ft^ in a measure^ from ob- 
servation. 

(1) Scarcely a league from Paris. 
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But to this arrangement there was an ob- 
stacle I had forgotten^ to be foand in the 
pride, or virtue if you please to call it so, pe- 
culiar to women. Their chastity is like men's 
courage, their especial honour : weak or want- 
ing, 'tis their own secret, but the world must 
not be suffered to visit it with imputation. 
When I was admitted to the antechamber, 
where Euphrasia had passed the night by 
herself, instead of meeting my embrace as I 
sprung forward to clasp her in my arms, the 
unhappy lady rose with a modest dignity that 
well became her, while at the same time her 
fair face mantled through the tears which 
stained it, and repelling my near approach by 
extending me her hand, averted her head^ 
and said, 

^^ No, Julian : I have passed the night in 
prayer, and self-abasement. Let not the few 
hours we may yet be together suggest one 
thought apart from the contrition in which the 
remainder of my days must now be passed.'' 
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^^ Euphrasia ! my adored ! my soul's life ! 
Fou cannot be serious ! What is it that you 
mean by these melancholy^ these unkind 
words ?'' Still retaining the hand she had 
given^ I drew her within my embrace^ and 
kissed her averted forehead. She struggled 
(aintly^ but^ seeming to feel that she had lost 
the right to oppose me^ burst into a flood of 
passionate tears. I led her to a seat^ and 
kneeling before her^ raised her hand respect- 
fully, yet tenderly, to my lips *^ Dear Eu- 
phrasia V' I said, ^^ my mind's best honoured, 
as my heart's adored ! My guilt has steeped 
thee in affliction, my love has dragged thee 
to thy ruin. O add not to the remorse, which 
must henceforth be my portion, the thought 
that I have lost thy affection ! now too that 
its solace is most needed " 

^^ Julian, Julian," Euphrasia replied, with 
exquisite sweetness, yet with a settled mourn- 
fulness of tone that went to my heart, ^^ You 
do not mean that which you say. You speak 
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in the mere wantouness of triomph^ to make 
me once more acknowledge what should be 
my shame. O my God^ thou knowest that 
even then when I knelt to Thee in the ai- 
gaish of my spirit^ my weak heart dwelt with 
redoubled fondness on the partner of my 
gnilt! — Julian! Bash man! What would 
you do ? Our lips must never more meet In 
guilty passion! — Hear me« You kno# 
perhaps that my mother embraced the faith of 
her husband^ and that I was educated in this 

country a Catholic. To I see you know 

what I would say. Yes^ Julian^ in the bo- 
som of the church I may hide^ perhaps atone^ 
my shame ; it will open to an erring daugh* 
ter^^— 

^^ Stop^ Euphrasia ! Stop^ unfeeling wo- 
man ! Do you not see that every word stabs 
at my heart ? Immure yourself in a convent ! 
Never ! Never ! It must not be : think not 
of it^' 

49* 
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^^ And where so well can I retire ? Where 
bat there conceal me from the world ? Per^ 
haps there I may regain that peace of mind 
which never I may hope to recorer else^ 
where/' 

^^ Yes^ Euphrasia^ yes ; and purchase your 
own content by the remorseless sacrifice of 
mine.'' Euphrasia turned full and steadily 
on me her melancholy eyes^ but said not a 
word. ^^ Pardon me! I was ungenerous. 
Yet can I look on thee^ Euphrasia> so exqui- 
sitely beauteous ! drink at thine eyes the pas- 
sion which inflames and maddens me^ feel 
thee as now so nigh to my embrace^ and listen 
with indifference when thou tell'st me we 
must part ? No ! I live but for thee ; thou 
must be^ must be mine^ Euphrasia! mine^ 
and forever f" 

** Never!" she exclaimed^ breaking from 
my offered embrace with an energy which 
surprised me in so delicate and gentle-minded 
a creature^ — ^^ Never^ sir ! Am I not enough 
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dishonoured.'^ She rose^ she fell upon her 
knees^ she raised her clasped hand^, ^^ Hear 
me/' she said^ '^ Mother in Heaven ! whose 
parity I have offended; hear thy erring 
daughter vow never from this day" 

I interrupted her. '' And hear me/' I ex- 
claimed^ kneeling before her^ ^' hear me^ Al- 
mighty Father ! I who never kneel to ask thy 
favour-*- I swear" ^ 

^^ Forbear! Julian^ 6 forbear!" AndBu- 
phrasia placed her hand upon my lips^ and 
appeared to forget herself entirely in her fears 
for me — " What would you do, rash, and 
bold man ! Julian, would you kill me ?" 

^^ Better die at once, Euphrasia, better die 
both of us, than live divided. Listen to me 
but one moment, ere you make some despe- 
rate resolution, which you will not dare to 
recall, and which will destroy me while it 
brings eternal remorse on your own head." I 
folded both her little hands in mine, and l^ld 
them pressed against my breast; we weie 
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still kneeling in face of one anoiher. ^Toa 
wonld entomb yourself in the living sepulchre 
of the cloister. For what ? Think y on that 
there the pulse will beat more tranquil ? the 
brain be agent of a holier spirit? O, were 
you more knowings dear Euphrasia^ in the 
human hearty you would better calculate its 
weakness ; or could the secrets of the prison 
you would go to^ be liud opea to that innocent 
nature^ how would it recoil from the mere 
idea of making them its own ! No not there^ 
where^ if hopeless monotony did not wither 
up your spirit^ the mere contact with the 
mean^ and the impure^ would poison your 
tranquility^ — not there^ adored Euphrasia! 
It is I alone who must shield and sustain yoa^ 
I who must lighten your remorse by sharing 
it^ I who must atone^ by my unceasing fond- 
ness^ the slights of an uncharitable world; for 
^tis I who tore you from your rightful shelter^ 
who plunged you into error^ who expose 
joa to detraction. So not shake the bead so 
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mournfally. Many hours of bitter^ bitter mi- 
sery must indeed be borne by us ; but will 
there not be others^ to efface them^ of joy in- 
effable ? rapture that might well repay an age 
of agony ?^^ She trembled. ^<Yes, we will 
take our way together, like the first pair from 
the Eden of their innocence(l), hand in hand; 
our world within ourselves, but the dearer 
that none else can share it. Together we 
will undergo our daily mental penance ; and 
together^' 

^^No, no!" She endeavoured to escape 
the arm which I had gently passed about her 
in the earnestness of my appeal. ^^No, no! 
no more sin — no more.^^ 

^^ And have you then no thought for me, 
Euphrasia, if you have no mercy on your own 

(1) Could Mr. Farquharson have given the mother of 
all living a certain other partner than her poor good 
man, the comparison would have been more apposite. 
It is well, however, to be modest. 
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yootb? Yoa iminolate yourself^ who hare 
not done but suffered wrong, — and with the 
flame blow destroy for ever him who is your 
wronger. For when the grate shall close be- 
tween you and the world, remember^ remem- 
ber^ Euphrasia ! its iron passes over Julianas 
heart Alas ! when thou who art the only 
solace of my wretched life — I speak it se- 
riously, though with passion, seriously ; for 
art thou not my only solace, Euphrasie ? — 
and when thy beauty shall be veiled from 
these fond eyes, what shall be left for Julian 
but to lay him down beneath thy prison walls 
and die ? if the sting c^ unmitigated remorse 
— anguish unalleviated by one sympathizing 
tear — despair uncheered by even a transient 
gleam of hope — do not drive him mad.'' 

^^And should we live together," said 
Euphrasia, faintly, — but her voice came 
to my expectant ear like to the watchful 
mariner the soft breeze at midnight when 
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it makes the still deep ripple after a weary 
calm — ^^ Shoald we live together^ should 
we dare such folly^ and 6 Jolian such wick- 
edness" — (I strained her to my breast in 
silence^ but in rapture — ) ^^ Yes^ press me to 
your hearty for I need its ardour to excuse 
my shame — should Euphrasie forget her ho- 
nour^ and her God^ to go with thee — how 
long would she or thou bear up against the 
torture which would renew itself with every 
day of our unhallowed union? O Julian! 
too well loved! since, pillowed on thy broad 
breast, Euphrasie learns to hush her con- 
science, and to hide her shame, listening only 
to the manly heart, whose strong and heavy 
throbbing tells her she is loved in return — 
Julian! Julian!'' — 

<^ Speak on, love Euphrasie," I whispered ; 
^^ I could hark to thee for ever." 

^< Nothing — I have naught to say. But 
this life, this life with thee, — it will not last 
us long — it will kill us both — both, Julian." 
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^^ And better thus^ my Euphrasie^ better to 
see thee die, though it be upon this arm^ 
yooth^ though pale and delicate^ still on thy 
cheek; the roses of these lips^ whose kisses 
are my heaven, still in their pouting bloom, 
and have thee pass before me the bright being 
that thou now art, than to have thy cheeks 
turn sallow, and thy lips dry up and wither 
in the winter of a cheerless and a soulless 
age ; better, far better ! O my adored ! thoa 
who art the blood of Julian's heart, the es- 
sence of his spirit ! our's may be indeed a 
brief existence, the thorns of sorrow and re- 
morse may wreathe our chaplet, but the roses 
of joy shall blossom among them, and if earth 
have left one cup of real rapture, we will drain 
it to the bottom, though we madden ! as I do 
even now.'' 

As I spoke, I raised my beautiful Euphra- 
sia from the breast on which her own fond 
bosom throbbed in strict compressnre^ and 
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iaraing her blushing face to mine^ pressed my 
lips to the delicious mouth whose sweetness 
might excuse an angel's guilt ; and Euphrasia 
yielded — yielded ; and I loved her better for 
the weakness. And wheu; the veil which I 
had had procured thrown over her in thick 
folds^ I descended, slowly and openly, the 
stairs, sustaining her respectfully with hand 
and arm, and placed her, all but fainting, in 
the carriage, it was not as the frail being that 
perhaps she was, nor the guilty one the world 
would brand her, but as the honoured lady 
she deserved to be, the acknowledged and 
happy wife of a true and devoted husband. 

Romance of young and passionate blood ! 
True spark of chivalry, which gray-heads pity 
and the cold deride ! I wanted but the world 
to cry upon her then, and crowds of foes to bar 
our passage* Methought I could have borne 
her on, through all ! nor backed one step. 

Where is that feeling now ? Where, where 

Vol- II. 20 
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is that chivalrous sentiment? It is scarce 
eighteen months since then — this blood has 
felt the frosts of only six-and-twenty win- 
ters — Where is itgone^ I ask you? Co^e 
and look for it^ if you choose. Why I tell 
you^ gray heads^ cold hearts^ and all, — the 
bones which lie disjointed in my coffin, now 
while you read, But this is not my 

theme. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Bliss divine ! Raptura which elevates the 
sordid soul above itself^ and gives it holiday 
from baseness! — ^Thou art to be thanked^ 
Omnifick Essence, who hast made a passion 
which was necessary for thy hidden pur- 
poses a source of such unspeakable delight, 
that true enjoyment dates her brief duration 
only with its birth, and finishes when it ex- 
pires ! Transport, rapture, ecstacy, what 
word in the vocabulary of man's sensations 
can speak the kiss of love! Dead to all 
other feelings, still am I living and awake to 
this one passion, which warmed my veins 
ere I had counted twice six years, and form- 
ed my mind to order and proportion, the har- 
mony of form and colour, antedating manhood. 
The light of beauty's eye, the rose in beau- 
ty's cheek, the heaven that lies on beauty's 
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lips^ seen even in its pictured semblance^ 
wakes yet the accustomed thrill^ the suia- 
mer-lightuing of sensation; still does the 
heart leap warm and flutter with the known 
delight — or did yesterday — or the day be- 
fore — or a month before — or — I am living 
in the retrospect of pleasure ! What have I to 
do with feelings? 

The remainder of the winter was passed 
with Euphrasie at Gourbevoie. And were 
we happy ? Ye who think contentment may 
consort with guilt; or that virtue^ as the 
world defines it^ can live immaculate with- 
out religiour Why am I writiug now ? 

Is it not partly^ allowing half to egotism^ 
which makes all autobiographers^ is it not 
partly that I may keep you in the beaten 
path, on every side of which are pits and pre- 
cipices ? Tread there ! classed of the syste- 
matic train which plod along, from day to day, 
in the same dust and the same mire, from the 
same starting-point to the self-same destina- 
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tioo^ ^^one day telling another." Eat, drink, 
sleep, marry and beget successors, — and de- 
serve an epitaph. Do that, do that! Look 
not to the right nor left ; but travel with the 
drove. There is safety — there is virtue! Do 
that ; and you may, all, have all the happi- 
ness there is, outside the churchyard. But 
we — were we happy, ask you? I never 
knew, from my own experience, what the 
word means. We had joy — rapture, such 
as it is when at the full — such as 'tis fabled 
tempted down the seraphs, when the world 
was young. Yet ever as Love prepared the 
cup. Remorse leaned over him and dropped 
her venom on the draught. And Euphrasia 
consumed with the poisoned spirit, which was 
yet her life — sustaining, like an opiate, only 
to destroy. Not the scroll on which the si- 
lent spark falls and remains unnoticed wastes 
more surely. She wasted, my Euphrasia ; 
she wasted — wasted. 1 saw her hollow out 

20* 
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her own grave. Day after day^ spadefal upon 
spadeful ; I looked on^ and marked the black 
trench deepen^ yet could not stop the work^ 
nor throw back one handful of the earth. O ! 
could I have filled up the gap with my own 

body — lain there for thee ! But to what 

purpose ? 

And now I saW; that of the garland I 
had boasted should be ours^ the roses were 
all droppings leaf by leaf^ while the thorns 
remained and pierced into the brain. 

And the spring came And when 

it had passed 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

Towards the latter end of March we re- 
moved to a pretty villa in the vicinage of 
Fontainebleau ; and I hoped that when the 
trees should put forth their blossoms^ and the 
earth relax her bosom^ Euphrasia's spirits 
would grow better and her health improve. 
But ever when I whispered to myself this 
consolation^ methought I saw the figure of 
Duncan M'Grae^ standing between his wife 
and me^ with arms folded^ as I have seen him 
standi and wearing a smile that was not his^ 
and which seemed to say to me^ Hope no 
more. But Hope^ as all the world well 
know^ clings to the oar until it be submerged^ 
struggling though she sees the bank receding 
from before her^ and feels her poor support is 
being carried faster and faster down the fatal 
current. 
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It was a delicious day in April — Nerves, 

do not fail me now ! I will gather 

breath. 

It was a delicious day, about the middle 

of the month ; softly warm, and mildly las- 

• 

trous, like the finest weather of May. The 
air, as then, seemed to have a fragrance, and 
a rosy colour where the sun shone, that ren- 
der one, (when the heart is free,) so happy to 
merely look upon it or to breathe it ; while 
the small birds which love to make their 
haunts near men, disporting in the tepid light, 
strained their little throats in pure delight of 
excited animal spirits, emulous in joy and 
pleasingly inharmonious. 

Euphrasia lay upon a couch fronting the 
window, her soft eyes fixed apparently upon 
the sky, while reclined beside her on a cushion 
on the fioor, and holding her small and now 
attenuated hand in mine, I gazed upon her 
face with that mixture of sorrow and passion 
which is perhaps the most exquisite, but ener- 
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vating; of all the ihades of feeling wherewith 
love blesses and exhausts the heart. Pre- 
sently Euphrasia slightly shuddered^ and 
turning her face to me^ said^ slowly and so- 
lemnly^ and whispering although we were 
alone : 

^^ Julian — it is going on to four months^ is 
it not, since — since we^' — 

^^ Speak not of it, Euphrasie V^ I exclaim- 
ed, in horror, ^^ speak not of it !'^ 

^^ I must, Julian, I must. Yet, you see — 
you see — it kills me to do it.^^ 

" And me / Think you I do not suflfer ? 
But I should — I deserve it. But for you — 
speak not of it, Euphrasie ! Why need you?'^ 

^' Alas ! can you think I wish to, Julian ? 
From that — that fatal day till now, have I 
ever once alluded to it ? though it has been 
eating here, the thought of our sin, Aere, Ju- 
lian, till it has destroyed me. Do not weep, 
love, do not weep ! the tears are streaming 
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throagh yoar fingers fast ; and I know that 
men's tears fall not easily. I too have wept^ 
Julian ; but my tears were all inward." 

^^ I weep not for myself^ Euphrasia^ not for 
myself — but for you — you whom — Uu- 
pitying Heaven ! Can we not murder, ruin^ 
do all crimes enough on our enemies^ that our 
knives must be driven into the hearts we 
love ? O ! for thee — when I look on thee 
so beautiful — for thou still art beautiful^ 
love, though thy lilies are all drooping, brais- 
ed by the hand that meant to be most tender 
of them — Do not smile so mournfully^ yet 
so sweetly, Euphrasie, or you will drive me 
mad ! My God ! My God ! to think I would 
have shed my blood, all, all, poured it out iu 
torrents, but to save thee one salt tear, yet I 
have destroyed thee, destroyed thee, Eophra- 
sie ! . . .'' In a transport of despair, I hid 
my face in her lap, and wept freely, as I 
never yet had done ; for my nerves were worn 
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to weakness ; bat not a tear fell from the eyes 
of Eaphrasie^ not a single tear^ to mingle 
with the burning drops which rained from 
mine^ and seemed to sear the cheeks like lead ; 
not a tear; nor did she even sob : bat I felt 
her hand laid gently on my head^ and heard 
her breath expired heavily and as in pain. 

^^ I oppress you^ dearest^f^ I said anxious- 
ly^ and recovering myself on the instant. 

^^ Very little. But I better love to see you 
thus^ as you are now ; it is more like you^ 
Julian. Though^ is it not strange a crea- 
ture of so weak and cowardly a heart as 
mine^ should love you best when others would 
call you — I am sure they would — austere^ 
or proudly gloomy? Ah! true man! you 
laugh at my simplicity.'^ 

^^I smile at your innocence^ Euphrasia. 
O ! could you feel what'' 

^^ There! — O Julian! Julian! Meseemed 
I could kneel and worship thee^ thou look- 
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edst then so grandly dark^ so beautifally 
lofty! like as one might fancy the fallen 
spirits^ when just exiled from Heaven^ — suf* 
fering yet unyielding!'^ 

^^ Fallen indeed. And you have fancied 
well^ Euphrasia; for my thoughts were sin- 
fully rebellious. Yet 6 ! who could look on 
thee^ thou masterpiece of loveliness—^ so 
brightly fair^ so excellently good — and not 
more than repine to mark the ruin which is 
on thee? Why should a love^ which under 
kinder fates had made the happiness of both 
our lives^ M'hy should it be denied to us ex- 
cept in crime^ its dear fruition purchased with 
the very blood of our hearts ? Yet could the 
price be paid by me alone^ who ought alone 
to be responsible^ gladly would I tell it 
down^ — one kiss of thine^ Euphrasia^ one 
look from those blest eyes, would well repay 
me; but why should'st thou, whose only fault is 
being as woman is when she is best and dear- 
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est^ tender^ devoted^ nnreservedly confiding, 
why fihouldst thou be made to suffer ? Eu- 
phrasia ! when I look on thee, I could turn 
rebel indeed^ and deny for ever the volun- 
tary(l) tribute which I love to render the Su- 
preme^^ 

^^ Forbear! forbear! — O Heaven! for- 
give him V^ 

^^Euphrasie! — My foolish violence !^^ 
I took her hand and pressed it to my heart 
and lips. With anguish and remorse^ I saw 
that my vehemence had over-agitated her en- 
feebled frame. 

^^ Hush !'' she said faintly^ — ^^do not speak 
now.'^ Her hand lay motionless in mine^ 
and cold as death. I thought too that there 

(1) Thy light, 6 God! 
Which dims these weak, fond eyes, still may I mark, 
Stiir'd by no promise, threatenM by no rod. 
Till thought of Thee, and sense, sleep pillowM 'neath the sod! 

Out.— Cto. /. 63. 

Vol. n. 81 
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was an alteration in her lodks^ tke skM be- 
neath her eyes becoming strangely dark^ and 
the colour changing on her lips to pnrple, 
I was alarmed. Yet I knew not diefinitely 
why. 

'' You do not feel worse, love ?" I inquired, 
refraining painfully from expressing all the 
anxiety I really felt. 

" No — not worse, Julian : — I feel a sin- 
gular numbness of the limbs; — bnt that is 
all. It will soon pass.'^ 

^^ Euphrasia, I must send to Paris : you''— 

^^No — I beg of you. Only sit thus, and 
hold my hand. I shall be better soon.'^ 
(Even while she spoke, the strange discdora- 
tion passed, like a shadow from a landscape; 
her lips resumed a healthier hue.) ^^Ilove 
to look upon that beautiful sky — and dream 
that 1 am happy.-^ 

She spoke slowly — faintly — and inter- 
ruptedly. I feared to oppose her; for I saw 
it gave her pain; yet I was not satisfied. 
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And tbds^ g^ing uaettsily upoa the face I 
so adored^ I coutinaed beside her^ silent^ for 
more than half an hour I should judge^ dur* 
ii^ which time Euphrasia kept her eyes fixed 
upon the casemeat, aud seemed to have for- 
gotten in pleasant reverj the painful subject 
she had lately started. 

Suddenly — her eyes flashed^ and with a 
faint scream^ half springing from the couch^ 
she exclaimed, grasping my arm^ ^<Look! 
look ! ^tis Duncan^s bird !" 

I turned at the name^ as if shot. On the 
sill of the window^ stood a starling, and 
pecked at the glass. Phrasie ! Phrasie / it 
called. 

At that instant, Euphrasia^s hand relaxed 
its feeble pressure, I heard her gasp convul- 
sively, though faintly, I felt her weight more 
heavy on my arm. I turned to her. Her — 
Her eyes were fixed upon the casement, in 
glazed rigidity— horribly unmeaning! 
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^^ Euphrasia V^ I called to her^ ^^ Speak to 
me ! O^ speak to me ! — Look on me^ Ea- 
pbrasia ! Only look oa me V^ 

The eyes moved not — the lips replied not^ 
nor returned my kisses. With a deep groan^ 
I fell prostrate and senseless across the body. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

TuEY wanted me to leave her to them — 
her! They said I was not equal to the 
task — that I should sink under it ; and when 
I smiled (I did) at this^ they talked to me of 
decency ! What should I care for their opi- 
nions ? I put the people from the room^ and 
locked the door. 

No— no hands but these shall place thee 
in thy coflSu^ Euphrasie; they were round 
thee when thou didst expire — they shall do 
for thee this office more. Those women 
would no doubt — they would — have laid 
thee forth in their preposterous fashions 
to make death hideous^ and disfigured thy 
angel beauty with a shroud. It was silly in 

»1* 
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them to think of it. — I raised her from the 
coach^ still in her modest gown^ white as her 
singleness of soul^ and laid her sofQy in the 
narrow box^ her fair form reposing on my 
own mantle^ whose black folds I gathered 
over her snowy shoulders^ and her head pil- 
lowed on the purple cushion^ where the day 
before it rested living ; and I smoothed the 
fine hair on her cold forehead^ parting it ex- 
actly with my own fingers^ — but its long 
bright tresses I let fall as they would^ upon 
her shoulders and upon the cloak ; and on her 

bosom^ which would throb no more on 

her bosom 

and on her bosom I laid the with- 
ered mountain flowers^ which her own fair 
hands had twined together in a little circlet — 
forget-me-not. 

And I alone watched beside hep. And 
when the moon that night shone through the 
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casement^ I pat out the candles^ that I might 
see its pale beam rest upon the cofBn. My- 
self I had placed the coflSa and my dead Eu- 
phrasia on the couch ; and I sat beside it on 
the floor^ as I had sat beside her livings and 
my left arm was round the head of the cofBn. 
Not a tear^ not a groan escaped me ; I was 
contented — 6 so contented ! in my wretch- 
edness. Only once did my feelings find vent 
in audible expression^ or rise to passion. It 
was when the morning broke^ a little bird 
tapped with its beak at the casement ; Phra- 
8(e ! Phrasie ! it called. She could not hear 
it call. With a cry of bitter anguish^ I threw 
myself^ at my lengthy upon the floor^ my fore- 
head to the hard boards. The curse of my 
unsocial creed lay on me with a mountain 
weight : — I had no life to give to her ! I 

had no life to give to her/ Yet, she 

slept well 
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They came to bary her. But it sbooe 
then bright as od the day she died. I tboaght 
I coald better part with her in the darker hour 
of the night. It would be qruel^ meseemed^ 
to lay her body in the cold damp mouldy 
when the warm air and the blessed vernal 
light were so beautiful and free above it. Sbe 
loved them too so much. 

But when the night set in^ it was all too 
sad a time^ I thought. She was so youngs 
and fair ! She should be buried in the morn- 
ings whose pureness and cool lustre were 
most like her meek and delicate spirit and 
loveliness that was too bright for earth. But 
when the morrow came^ it rained. I shud- 
dered and put my arm above the coffin. . . . 
Ah ! all hours are one that come to tear from 
us the goods we treasure in our heart of 
hearts. I should have kept her^ had it rested 
with me; till mortality had set his livid im- 
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press on the features^ showed me what I 
worshipped^ and left me deprived for ever of 
my reason* No doubt I shonld. But I 
yielded at last. I followed her to the grave. 
I saw her buried. The good priest would 
have had me lean on him : but I declined his 
support. I stood it well. Yet^ when the 
quick^ heavy^ and hollow rattle^ of the earthy 
sounded on the cofBn^ it seemed to me it was 
my heart which they had just torn out and 
were throwing in to fill the pit. I stood it 
well. 1 could not afford to make a scene for 
vulgar starers. 

And when I was at home^ and alone^ — 
left by the priest^ who had the sense to see I 
was not a subject for the mockery of conso- 
lation^ — when I was alone — how bitterly 
alone ! • . • . I did not go to weep^ I tell 
you^ when I was alone : I sat down quietly 
and wrote her epitaph. 
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EYFHRASIA. 

ANN. XXL 

INFELICISSIMA. FEMINA. 

NOBILL STIBFE. ORTA. 

SINK NOMINK OBIIT. 

nS. REBYS. OMNIBVS. QVIBVS. 

VITA. FERBNDA. 

SPOIJATA. 
AMATORE. SYO. 

qvi. 

PRO. TANTIS. BONIS. HVNC. 
TVMVLVM. REDDIT. (1) 



A day ot two before I began this narrative^ 
I saw the spot It is all dbposed jast as I 
ordered : — the plain white marble tomb, with 
the broad and lettered slab laid oyer it — and 

(1) Etq>hratia. Jiged twenty-one. Jl mott unhap- 
py woman. Descended from a noble race — she died 
without a name — of all those things which— render 
life bearable^— despoiled — by her lover — who— 'for 
such advantages — gives in return this tomb. 
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the iron rail aroand the place^ td guard it 
from poUntion; aad^ within the enclosure^ 
jast sach another space as the tomb itself oc- 
cupies^ and close beside it^ they have left^ as 
I commanded to have left^ and paid for. 
There they shall deposit me ; and this my 
epitaph : 

qvi. 

XII, MENSIBVS. ANTE. 

ISTVD. POSVIT. SEPVLCRVM. 

NVNC. PROPE. JACET. 

MORTE. FELIOISS. 
EVPHRASIAE. AMATOR. 
ANN. XX VI. (1) 

My curse on him who should dare to place 
me elsewhere ! I have written out my will 

( 1 ) f^Hio — a twelvemonth back — caused that sepul- 
chre to be erected — now lies near it — most happy in 
death — the lover of Euphrasia, ^ge^ twenty-six 
years. Both inscriptions are dateless; simply as above 
given, in the eternal language, which, consecrated by 
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to this effect. Not by that— ! Not by him I 
Not even oar carrion diall consort toge- 
ther!(l) 

antiquity, and read by all the Christian world, is per- 
haps the most proper for the tombstone of a European, 
when placed where men of different tongues may 
view it. 

(1) Yet in the almost incredible scene which be 
describes in a former chapter, (xlviii,) he talks of ly- 
ing with his family as a thing of course! Such incon- 
sistencies are to be expected in a book which was not 
destined to be revised bj its unhappy author, and of 
which each division must be but the transcript of his 
thoughts and feelings at the time they were passing: 
and the thoughts and feelings of aU men will ever be 
inconsistent, until the mind is made a single faculty. 
Thus too, he says of himself in his first chapter, that 
in the eyes of men he had lived vnthout offence. Yet 
he had debauched the wife of another man, and had 
eloped with her! 
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CHAPTER LXXL 

I FLED from the land where my heart was 
baried. — How very odd it is that one should 
resort to celerity of motion for escape from 
thought No^ Do^ that is talking at random. 
Why more odd thanive should raise the hand 
when we would strike ? Habit soon teaches 
us all the uses of our nature^ and makes the 
application of the nicest simple as instinctive 
impulses. A man gets in time to discharge 
his most rational faculties as mechanically as 
the ventricle performs digestion. — I fled 
from the scene of my crime^ my rapture^ my 
despair. But first I sent a letter to M'Grae 
where 1 knew it would reach him. It con- 
tained but one line. 

Ton are relieved. JBuphraeie ia dead. 
Vol. II. »« 
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My passport was made out for Germany. 
I fancied I shoald find some ease in novelty. 
Three — four — five months more^ accord- 
^^S^yy I dragged through on the Continent, 
principally at Vienna. Then a sodden ca- 
price seized upon me, and I darted north, (it 
is the only way I can express the rapidity 
of my movements,) and, avoiding Vrance, 
passed through Holland, arrived in Kngland, 
and set out, posting all the way, for Wales. 
I traversed every part of the Principality, 
from Monmouth to Caernarvon^ avoiding 
every body; though, Heaven be praised I 
there are few know any thing of me,^— any 
more than if our family were of the refuse of 
the earth, and myself as mere a nothing, in 
the menage of human being, as the paltriest 
of that herd of fribblers whose life it is to 
sport a pitiful ineptitude near the inexpe- 
rienced of the other sex, and ape virility. 
Yet, what better have I been to my own self? 



Q g^ti« Clmist! whw I tell myself of ep. 
g9irtpmUfi9 4lmj3fid -^ of talents ran to waste -^ 
the^ yirtQe9 tbat jSihould liave, dignified their 
1m<i^ wwdirected — my youth, which ~ — 
Why arfinot these brown locks gray, — the 
hoaripess of age has settled on my heart, a 
in one little month decrepitude, thorough as 
ctf ^hriveUed oldness, has bowed my spirit 
vfiih antiicipated palsy ? I wonder — I won- 
dpr. 

The autumn passed. I was quiet where I 
was, — that is, undisturbed^ Why should I 
gp Qlsewbete? Manuel, who had been re- 
peatedly on the point of leaving me, was in- 
duced, by the privilege of setting his own 
Talae on his services, to stay with me. So 
I remained in North Wales, in the romantic 
vale of Llangollen (1). It was perfect seclu- 

(1) In Denbighshire; traversed by the Dee. Pro- 
flounce^ Thlangothlen. — In this beautiful spot it 
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sion. SaviDg one old woman^ not a soal in- 
habited the house beside myself and yalet; and 
the latter^ from long familiarity with his mas- 
ter's wants^ knew to anticipate them all^ without 
the necessity of orders. For two months I 
believtf I opened not my lips to speak. How 
I passed my time I cannot say. I do not 
know^ myself. I had^ it seems to me^ bat 
two thoughts : a settled and gloomy grief, for 
the loss of Euphrasia, crossed at times by a 
single current of excitement, a burning hatred 
of the man I had injured(l), a hatred bit- 
ter in proportion to my former lore. The 

Pla3 Newjdd, (New Hall,— pron. Plas Nay'with,) 
where lived those singular recluses, the Lady Eleanor 
Butler and the Hon. Miss Ponsonbj, (who, by the by, 
must ha?e occupied their cottage at the time of Mr» 
Farquharson's retirement.) 

(1) Comme nons nous affectionnons de plus en plus 
aux personnes k qui nous faisons du bten, de m^me 
nous haissons violemment ceux que nous STons beau- 
coup oflTens^s,— La Brutxrs. 
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wcrld*^^*^ Wii j^ do I frife tfam I 'Tb itur 
pusiUanimity oC cbildhood to onwind by little 
and littkr the bandage from a recent wound. 

In the montb of January^ a letter came to 
Hto from town. I knew at once tbe hand- 
wdtingy and waa about to ffiing it on the fire ; 
bflrt an nneaay euriosity^ which marked a cer- 
tain degree of interest «till latent for the wri- 
ter^ led me to break the seal. 

^^ You have known^'^ (it said) ^^the mise- 
ry greater than disappointment; and your 
lad^-isM\x^&& is dead. Now for the finish- 
ing strdije* Watch well your sister. ^Tis a 
sweet prevenge for the man you have injured 
to pay you home in your own coin. Before 
this may reach you^ 00 doubt your mother'a 
daughter will have given Urn a receipt in full. 

^< I write yon this not from any good I mean 
to do you; yet you nay believe me. The 
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rery devil may tell troth when it raits his 
purpose better than falsehood. 

Mabculret.'^ 

My feeling on the subject of this letter are 
g'o different at the present moment to what 
they were then^ that I cannot summon words 
to express the emotions^ if I recollect them^ 
which devoured me on the reading of the 
matter. I did not reflect how unlike to Sun- 
can^s disposition was the fiendish malice Mar- 
garet ascribed to him ; — nor did it occur to me 
to. ask myself where had the girl obtained^ 
not the information she affected to give^ but 
the knowledge she evinced of my own mo- 
tions. I hated Duncan ; I hated him : and I 
loved my sister^ though I had forgotten and 
neglected her so long. 

I set out instantly for town. In ray impa- 
tient fury^ I cursed every delay as though it 
were intentional. Hell was in my heart: it 
seemed monstrous that other men should take 
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Uieir tiibe so cooly. I reached Soath Aad- 
ley-streeL Exhausted by sleeplessness^ fast- 
ingi and fatigue^ besides the passion which 
was tearing me to pieces^ I fainted in the car- 
riage^ and was borne into the honse insensi- 
ble. Wonid it had been dead ! 

My sister^ sent for at Lady Temple's^ 
came to me within the hour. The interval 
of suspense^ until the messenger returned^ 
wrought my feelings^ already fearfully irrita- 
ble from the fatigue and privation I have 
mentioned^ to a state bordering on frenzy. 
In thirty hours I had tasted no refreshment^ 
except a few grapes which the thooghtfnlness 
of Manuel had procured for me on his way 
back from Welbeck-street 

A carriage stopped before the honse — a 
light and joyous step bounded up the stairs — 
my sister entered the room. 

<< Brother!^' 

My manner^ and my voice — to which 
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high exdlement and long aMlinBnce liiid given 
an onusaal depth and hollowneas of tone '*^ 
arrested the girl at once. She Btood wiiMn 
a pace of me^ and gazed^ for a moment^ 
speechless ; while terror^ asfonisfament^ and 
grief^ met and mingled in her lastrons eyes 
and on her open and ingennons brow. I was 
standing erect before her^ my throat uncoTer- 
ed^ where Mannel had loosed my collar wfaes 
I swooned^ my thick hair disordered^ ny 
overcoitt still on me^ while the paleness of my 
gaont cheeks^ and the fire which I feli was 
burning in my sunken eyes^ bent as they were 
upon her^ must have given strange and pain- 
ful effect to my stern and nnbrotherly recep- 
tioQ, The suspense however was imt mo* 
mentary ; womanly love^ and a sister's dioice 
affioctioD^ triumphed over feminine tenor andT 
the pride of rejected fondness ; and exclaim- 
ing^ in a tone of voice that expressed all she 
felt^ and keenly felt; ^^O ! mjhratk^r!^^ the 



^ 
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dear girl spread her arms to me, and would 
have sprung to my embrace. 

^^Stay!'' I said, grasping her arm, ^^Let 
me look on yon. , Are you still pnre ? still 
my sister ?'^ I untied the ribbands of her 
bonnet, and removing it, flung it on a chair. 
Her fair hair, (it tore my heart to mark how 
like to Euphrasie^) loosened by the rude- 
ness of the action, fell about her head. I 
put it back from her forehead, and gazed into 
her eyes. 

^^ My brother ?^^ 

There was no distrusting that innocent,^ 
unsuspicious look. With melancholy joy, 
I twined my arms around her. She leaned 
upon my breast ^^ There is comfort yet for 
me,'^ I said ; <^ I am not all miserable. O 
Eunice ! thou art the only good a wretched 
fate has left to me ; precious -^ more predous 
now, than even when in happier boyhood I 
taught thy young lips to breathe my name, 
imd thy innocent pn^tle was sweeter to my 



0^ CWFC9S;I0HS 0f 4^ P^T. 

«w UiaM th^ ^^U to pUy qC nU my w^boot 

mates. Ah ! di^ thy Yirgui Ji^urt ^qw tbf^b 
with s«iHy ti^embUag, pr bad th^ ftui^ of 
4ha«ie ri^w to thajt whit^ brow when my %^ 
gera toaeh^d il?^— • 

Gentlest she W|i9 of gently mftide^^i wy 
hit mle^f Bbrioking from all b&rphflfi^s, as 
the Uq6 violet grows pear the wvth find sh^ 
ters JGrom the istorm its beauty ip Jitf humhl^ 
lei^ss ; b^t whea I apok? ihns, abe dj^w bi^r^ 
a^lf from my embrace^ and throwing h^fjia Jn^f 
hair that she might look on me, *< What mean 
yon^ JolianP'^ she said, — ^^Are yon indeed 
wild?'^ And her eyes wandered uneasily ov/^r 
the atrange disorder of my dressy and the 
uncleanly haggardness of my featore^t 
V ^^ Duncan M'Orae." 

At this word, simply but slowly pn>nQttno- 
ed, a deep blash mantled thabeautifol face of 
Eunice, Her blue eyes feU. Bhe ir«mbto4« 
. My passion instantly rfskindled. . I a^ed 
bar aim* ^^ Is it true the^ ? Ja (hen bOtlli 



"^ 



illg left me btrt fe^itage?'' I dMp)^d the 
tflD^ XHd with It ohange of feeling which the 
state of mj i)ferves> at once to wretchedly M- 
laxed and go dreadfully excited^ renders eiisy 
to account for^ added motitnfally^ << Have I 
indeed no sifter ?'' 

^^O! what is it yon niean^ Jalian? I 
know not what you speak of !'^ 

^^ You do Bot?'^ I exclaimed; with renew- 
ed Yiolence^ ^^Ton do not? Do you not 
know what is said of you? M^Crae ! 
JH'Cro^; 1 tell you ! There! there! Ua, 
ha ! Your face speaks it ! it does ! O ! why 
cannot I kill with curses!'^ 

^^ My face is burning, brother^ hut it is not 
with the blush of shame. So help me Hea^ 
ven, I am innocent of all wrong !'^ She 
gathered her long hair in her slender 
hands, and held it like a veil to her face, 
and wept. 

I was moved *— I understood her — I 
felt that she was innocent of all but love. I 
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laid my hand gently on her soft shoolder^ 
and spoke with less harshness ; though my 
voice was still hollow^ and sad :— 

^< Eanice^^^ I said, ^^ when oar mother lay 
upon the bed she was no more to rise from^ 
she bade me watch over you^ and be to yoa a 
brother^ parent, all that in your present state 
I should be. We stand alone together in the 
world — ^tbe last of our father's race that bear 

his name. What then should I feel were 

But I will not shame your maiden purify, my 
sister, by repeating that dark thought. Tet, 
Eunice, that man — Duncan M'Grae'' — (her 
flesh seemed to creep under my flngers) — 
<^ Duncan M'Orae, I say,'' (she shuddered 
still more violently)— ^^Hear me I That 
man I lately loved, better than I ever shall 
love man again; I have done him bitter 
wrong — a wrong which nothing can atone ; 

and I now hate him ! Start not ! that 

man is my enemy; and between him and 
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thee-"— there can be bo connexion but what 
wonld end in thy dishonour.'^ 

" O ! you are deceived — you are deceived^ 
Julian ! Duncan'^— -^ She caught herself^ 
and stopped abruptly. 

^^ Ha ! is it come to that ? So thick alrea- 
dy! Has he dared No matter — Hear 

me; Eunice^ once for all : — I would rather 
see you in your grave than the wife of Duncan 
M^Crae.^' 

^^Then God have mercy on me !'' 

She staggered — I caught her in my 
arms — I thought that she would swoon ; 
but with a sudden effort, she rose from my 
support; and dropping on her knees^ twined 
her arms about my limbs. ^^ O ! do not be so 
violent; dear brother. Your voice is so deep 
and awful; and your looks so wild and fear- 
ful; that I tremble to say all I should to you. 
But be more gentle with me; Julian; as you 
were in other dayS; and I will confess all.'' 
Vol. IL 23 
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I was silent : I felt ashamed of having beetl 
80 violent to one so gentle^ of having used my 
fierce passion and masculine energy to intimi- 
date a feeble woman. I raised my sister. 
^^ I do not want to hear you confess any things 
Eunice. What I have said is^ said. Forget 
Mr. M'Crae. With your beauty^ your ac- 
complishments; and your fortune(l)9 you need 
not be solicitous for suitors ; and when you 
marry I will double your portion^ — wealth 
is of no more use to me : but for M'Grae — 
tbink not of him.'' 

<< Yet — hear me. Be not so impatient^ 
Julian ! You know — I did not suppose — 
You'' 

" I know what you would say — 1 know 
that Mr. M'Grae loves^ or did love you — 
and I believe you could have once returned 

(1) It is to be supposed it was increased bj the death 
of her uncle and of her mother; for the writer has 
spoken of it as merely, previously to those events, an 
elegant competence. 
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his aflbction ; but now — Speak no more of 
it! Never^ while I am living, shall the 
blood of Dancan M^Crae commix with ours ! 
never shall his head repose upon the breast 
of Eunice Farquharson!" 

Eunice uttered a faint scream, and seized 
the skirt of my coat ; why I know not, for, 
escaping from her grasp, I fell back upon a 
sofa, completely exhausted. 

At the sight of my distress, Eunice forgot 
her own self -^ forgot my violence — my un- 
just and tyrannous exaction; she but saw 
before her the brother whom she loved, faint 
and suffering ; she was too timid to know that 
I had no authority over her save in her affec- 
tion, she was too fond in that affection to feel 
that even had I such authority I was now 
abusing it to an absurd excess; she threw 
herself before me on her knees, and taking 
my cold hands in her own soft fingers, 
^^ Alas ! dear brother,^' she exclaimed, ^^ where 
have you been P What have you suffered ? 
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You are wan^ and thin^ and cfejected. For- 
give me, forgive me, Jaltan. I was very, 
very selfish not to see that yoa are saffering* 
Tou have travelled far, and fast no doubt, 
and are worn and wearied/^ 

Her looks of intense, of almost wild anxie- 
ty — the soft tones of her voice — the touch 
of her hand, — it was all too much for me, so 
wretched as I was, so shattered in nerve, so 
lone in feeling — as though I wanted a fond 
breast- whereon to pillow my aching head, and 
weep. And I did weep. I leaned my head 
upon my sister's neck as she knelt before me, 
and the warm tears gushed out from my burn- 
ing eyes. 

^^ Yes/' I said, ^^ I am worn and wearied, 
Eunice. I have, indeed, travelled far and 
fast to come to you. I am sick with long ab- 
stinence and with want of sleep. But it is 
not. that — it is not that. I am lonely, and 
sorrow-shakem I want some heart to feel 
for me, some hand to press my forehead,'that 
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is not hired to the task. Will you not come 
to me^ and stay by me^ my sister — till I 
shall be better — till I shall be able to en- 
dure myself?'' 

^^ For ever^ if yon will let me^ Jolian. Ah^ 
would we had never^ never parted !" 

^^ Would we never had!'' 

■ 

^^But you will be happy stilly dear bro- 
ther. You will be better when your own 
sister is near you. It is a wretched life you 
lead^ — so lonely^ with none but mercenary 
creatures about you. O my brother! you have 
made me so happy by this condescension ! I 
will write to Ellen" 

^^No; I will detain you no longer now^ 
Eunice. — You will be just in time to dress 
for dinner." 

^^Butl cannot dine to-day^ now I have 
seen you. Let me stay with you^ brother. 
Consider^ it is twelve months nearly since 
you went away." 
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^^ Be persuaded; Eunice. To-morrow 70a 
shall come -*- 1 wish you to — and be my 
housewife for a week or two — or till you 
shall be tired — if your friends can spare 
you. You are a good ^rl/^ I kissed her 
cheek. We rose. 

I rung the bell. ^^Miss Farquharson's 
carriage, — I am too shabby a beau to put 
you io; Eunice; but I will see you to the 
door." She resumed her bonnet. I gave my 
arm. 

At the door of the room^ Eunice stopped^ 
and turning round to me^ ^^My brother?" she 
said. I understood her : we had not yet 
embraced. I shut the door. We were lock- 
ed in one another's arms. 

For a moment I held my sister strained to 
my breast; in silence. The fountains of my 
heart were all unsealed : but they were too 
full that my emotions should find vent in 
words. Then I lifted up my voice; and said : 
^' 0; if ever Heaven do look down upon his 



■^ 
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creatures to bless them^ may his choicest fa- 
vours now rest upon thy head^ my sister !" 
I pressed my lips to her forehead. At that 
moment something seemed struggling to es- 
cape my sister's lips. She opened them to 
speak^ but only sighed^ and burst intp tears. 
I drew her veil in folds before her face^ and 
putting her arm through mine; led her down 
the stairs. 
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CHAPTER LXXn. 

Moonlight throagh the rift of a rain. 
Black 19 the deaolate pile, and deep its shad- 
ows; bat the silvery ray toaches one spot 
therein with melancholy beaaty, redeeming 
the sombre mass from perfect horror. Sach 
was the mellowing inflaence which the gen- 
tle spirit of my sister eflfiised upon the deso- 
lation of my broken state. Yet though its 
horror be subdued, the ruin stands not less 
a ruin, — wide waves the ivy from its riven 
walls, hoarse roars the night wind through 
its roofless chambers ; and when the moon 
goes down behind- it, it spreads a shapeless 
bulk and jagged outline against the lighter 
heaven, in grim dilapidation, hideous with 
unrelieved asperity. 

Ay? have I compared myself to such a 
^in ? It is welL Lo ! the last wall totters 
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-^ the whole is faUen **- the rains and ibt 
dewa descend •— and in a few years the youg 
growth of the soil shall cover^ with its green 
luxuriance^ the wide annihilatioa* 

Eunice was to stay with me a fortnight I 
found myself better the very first day of het 
residence with me. My grkf for the depart«- 
ed began to assume a more subdued and 
chastened tone^ and to^ lose its savage and ini<« 
human desperation. The entire morning ti 
each day was passed with Eunice in the 
drawing-room. Seated before me^ as I lounge 
ed upon the sofa^ the dear girl touched her 

m 

harp^ and sang for me the songs I loved^ or 
she talked of subjects that she knew would 
interest me^ and over which her tasteful and 
well-ordered mind threw a grace which wa0 
at times bewitching. I listened with pensive 
pleasure, and praised^ with affectionate pride^ 
the improvement which a twelvemonth had 
effected in her talents and her manners : and 
I dared to dream that there was comfort 
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•lOl left for me in one corner of the heart 
whkh was closed for ever to happiness and 
joy. It is tfiie I conld not hot observe a 
shade o( sadness which often settled on the 
sonny brow of Eunice^ deepening at moments 
to the gloom of troable ; but she smiled so 
sweetly^ trying to dissipate it^ when she saw 
me watch her^ that I was willing to deceive 
myself^ and would not think upon the cause^ 
fearing to raise in my heart a demon which I 
knew was not yet laid. — The evenings of 
those tranquil days I spent in the seclusion 
of my own room^ where I endeavoured dili- 
gently to divert my morbid mind back to its 
old habits of desultory musing or laborious 
thought ; as a part of which plan^ and in fur- 
therance of which intent^ I resumed my for- 
mer custom of reposing after dinner^ then 
walking out for a couple of hours^ then on my 
return^ being about ten o'clock^ commencing 
my study, which I usually continued till three 
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of (he morning. The object of this statement 
will too soon be seen. 

It was the seventh night since my sister 
brightened my abode. I I had return- 
ed from my walk at an earlier hour than usual^ 
the evening being wet and misty. As I lean- 
ed upon my table^ a paper, folded in the form 
of a billet; but without a superscription, caught 
my eye. I opened it carelessly, supposing it 
to be one of my own papers, and read these 
words : 

^^ Who trusts unboundedly must often be 
deceived. Women see no dishonour in dis- 
simulation. Let a woman teach you that. 
If you return an hour sooner from your even- 
ing walk, you may find at home a larger 
household than you look for.'^ 

I did not pause to consider bow it came 
there ; nor yet to weigh its purport. It was 
in Margaret^s hand — it was in Margaret's 
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style — it correspoiided to her last letter — * 
it evidently aimed at Eiuiice. The fiend 
woke in my heart. I rashed from the room, 
the billet in my hand, intending to descend 
the stair to the drawing-room, and showing 
the note to Eunice to demand of her an ex- 
planation of its meaning. It is the way I 
have always acted, to carry axharge direct- 
ly to the door of the alleged offender, and 
call upon him to refute it, or oblige him to 
admit it, instantly. Eunice's rooms were 
back of my own, at the extreme end of the 
gallery. I had scarcely passed the sill of my 
own door, and turned my face to the stairs, 
when I was arrested by a man's voice pro- 
ceeding from my sister's bedchamber! It 
was the voice of M'Orae. 

My feet seemed nailed to the floor, my 
tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth, my 
breath for a moment was suspended. Thns, 
riveted by the extremity of horror, I over- 
heard this imperfect sentence^—* the speaker. 
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apparently in resentment^ elevating his voice 
with a vehemence nnusual to him: ^^Tes^ I 
wUl go ; but it is to go to him • . • . no more 
skulk thus like a thief .... usurped autho- 
rity . . • . tyrannical brother/^ Then there 
was a confused sounds as of a fainter voice^ 
and of sobbing. The spell was off me. I 
was springing forward^ to encounter as I 
was the supposed seducer^ I was half way 
through the passage^ when kisses heard dis- 
tinctly^ and ^^No; no^ dear^ dear Eunice!'^ 
filled up the measure of my wrath to a horri- 
ble excess. I returned into my study — 
snatched up a sword from a shelf where I had 
several — flung aside the scabbard — and 
with the naked weapon in my hand^ rushed^ 
frantic with rage^ along the gallery. . It was 
all the work of an instant — and the catas- 
trophe was over as soon. As I reached the 
door of the fatal room — it opened — Duncan 
came forth — and received the sharp blade 
in his bosom. 
Vol* n. »4 
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He scarcely moved. Holdiog with (me 
hand the door^ which he was ia the act of 
closing behind him when we encountered^ he 
pressed the other on his wound^ (thoagh my 
eyes were on his face^ I saw the blood run 
over and between the fingers^) and looking 
on me more in sorrow than in anger^ said 
slowly^ and in words that stabbed^ keener 
than my fatal sword : ^^ Tour hand is heavy 
on me, Julian. Tou tore my first wife from 
me — you have robbed my second of a hus- 
band." 

I stood, more dead than alive, holding my 
dripping blade, and staring with dilated eyes 
on the victim of my passion, nor offered to sup- 
port him. He staggered in the midst of his 
brief reproach — his last words caught the 
ear of the unhappy inmate of the chamber-^ 
with a piercing shriek she darted to him — 
the door slipped from Duncan's hold ; and as 
he sunk on the floor his wife fell over his 
body, and he clasped her senseless fonn to 
his bleeding breast. 
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CHAPTER LXXin. 



And Duncan died. 



* * ^^ Speak out, sir — 6, 1 am used to 
troubles — I can bear it well/' 

^^ Ah, sir, I fear you are more distressed 
than you are willing to admit. If you would 
but permit me to suggest to you, that the con- 
solations of our blessed religion'' 

^^ Pardon me, sir — I respect your cloth — 
but if you have any thing of importance to 
communicate, you must be quick — I would 
be alone.'^ 

^^Then, sir, Mr. M'Grae charged me to 
say to you thus : That he loved your sister 
from the day he first beheld her : that after 
the death of his first wife — I agitato yoo. 
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sir — I will be as brief as I may : that after 
the death of the late Mrs. M'Grae^ it was 
his desire to address Miss Farquharson 
opealy ; but that certain circumstances which 
had unfortunately happened between Mr. 
Farquharson and himself in France^ and had 
separated you^ made him conclude that his 
attentions to the young lady would meet with 
your decided opposition^ if not be matter of 
dishonouring suspicion: that in espousing 
Miss Farquharson privately^ — against which 
I strongly advised him, — though when I 
found him resolute and impatient, I yielded 
and united them — I am sorry I distress 
you, sir — I have but little more to add 
which my duty obliges me to repeat : that in 
marrying Miss Farquharson privately, he 
had obeyed the dictates of passion rather than 
of reason and propriety ; and that this is all 
for which he could reproach himself, — for he 
had repented of it and was in the very act of 
going to disclose it to you, notwithstanding 
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the timidity of your sister opposed when 
the accident occurred ; for which he entirely 
forgave you. Like a true Christian he ex- 
culpated you most freely^ and absolutely^ — 
you are moved^ sir^ — and begged you would 
forgive your sister for his sake. These were 
his last words. He sleeps in the Lord.'^ 

^' I hear you. It is not true/' 

^<Sir!'' 

^^I tell you, it was not by accident. I 
murdered him ; and meant to.'' 

^' Heaven have mercy on you ! your grief 
distracts you. Mr. Farquharson^ I have 
discharged my duty : I leave you to the peace 
of God." 

From the moment the clergyman entered^ 
(admitted by my order^) I had sat at a table^ 
my face buried in my hands^ without chang- 
ing my position. I listened to the whole of 
his cruelly lengthened story^ suppressing 
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every groan which rose to my lips^ and mw^ 
tering a passion^ whose convulsions^ fearfully 
kept under^ threatened to hurl me from my 
seat before him. The door closed upon the 
man. I arose. 

^^Dead? — Dead? — And why am I 
living ?'' I looked around for my sword; as 
though the deed had just been committed. I 
recollected where I had left it the preceding 

night; wet with . The whole scene 

was before me — my sister — his last words. 
— YeS; thou noble soul — manly-hearted to 
the last — I will make thee this atonement — 
I will bear my horrible existence to subserve 
thy wishes — I will forgive and cherish her 
for thy sake.— 

My punishment was but begun. My sis- 
ter 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

I SAT in my own room ; in a sort of stupor; 
a numbness of brain and limb ; a paralysis of 
the entire man; conscious to every thing; 
careless of every thing; quiet^ very quiet. 

The door opened^ and^ unannounced^ a fe- 
male entered^ with bonnet on and veiled. I 
recognised the figure at once. She threw 
back her veil. It was Margaret. 

I covered my face with my hands^ and 
groaned. But I felt no pain^ no excitement: 
I groaned from memory. 

^^ Yes^ I am Margaret/' she said^ answer- 
ing to my manner^ — ^^ Margaret Mancel — 
Margaret whom yon once loved; and who 
loves you still even while she hates. I am 
come^ Julian Farquharson^ to ask you where 
is now the elysium you promised there should 
be for us? Are you happy^ sir? Am I? 
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Groan on : the fruit is of your own plantings 
rearing; gathering ; I hope it suits your taste. 
Your cup of bitterness has been indeed fall^ 
fuller and more bitter than I meant it; and I see 
you've drunk it to the dregs. I would pity 
you now, if I could. — Not a word? Not 
a look ?'' she continued, her rich voice losing 
its solemnity and growing more womanly in 
tone — <^ Not one ? Too bitterly resentful 
even to reproach me ? You need not be, sir. 
Mr. Farquharson, you are the wronger, you. 
Your wisdom, your precious wisdom, sir, 
which, like a sentimental fool, you would 
have taught a poor girl who was amorous 
onlyof your person and gentility, — ^your boast- 
ed knowledge — You sit there like a stone ! 
Your wisdom and knowledge, I say, should 
place you above such littleness ; but to poor 
women what has God given, to defend their 
rights, but pride, envy, and revenge ? Good 
night, sir, — as you said to me when you had 
dragged me to the brink of ruin, and then 
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flang me back because you were afraid your- 
self of falling — Good night for ever P^ 

^' Stand back ! fool ! dog V^ I heard her 
add^ directly after^ to some one else^ in a voice 
still more passionate and scornful. I turned 
involuntarily^ and witnessed a scene which I 
understood at once. But I did not feel the 
wish to interfere. Manuel^ my servant Ma- 
nuel^ buttoned to the throat as for a journey^ 
and with hat on^ was standing near the door 
precisely in a manner as if he had been dash- 
ed back by a blow upon the chesty his eyes 
opened in strange amaze on Margaret^ while 
the latter^ beautiful in wrath and utter scorn^ 
stood facing him^ her figure appearing to 
have gained both height and majesty. Her 
hand was on the lock. 

^' Stand back V^ she said to the affrighted 
menial : ^^Servant of my lover^ dare you put 
a finger on his mistress^ but to touch her 
shoes? Treacherous^ mean villain! think 
you I would stoop to such a thing as you? 
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Jbtt be my master? Learn^ when Marga- 
ret^ to serve her ends^ intrigues with wretches 
like yourself^ she pays their services in other 
coin. Such as that^'^ (flinging a heavy purse 
ia the fellow's face.) ^^ There^ spend it like 
Judas^ as you have earned if 

She paused^ she turned her eyes on me^ 
and^ whatever she might see to move her 
thus^ their blaze subsided on the instant^ the 
lids trembled^ the orbs were wet as though 
tears stood on them ; her lips quivered ; she 
moved slowly towards me. 

^^ulian.'' 

Her voice was sweety low^ and mournful ; 
yet it thrilled me not. I moved not^ nor took 
my eyes off her. She approached me^ still 
slowly; touched me. I had no power^ nor 
felt the wish to stir^ or speak. ^^ You are 
much changed^'^ she said^ tremulously^ while^ 
passing her cold hands over my forehead^ the 
girl put back my hair^ and held it thus a min- 
ute^ and gazed upon my face: ^<You are 
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much changed — very much. — Gould I 
have thought'^ — the tears coursed slowly 
down her cheeks^ large and single ; — ^^ but 
no matter — we have both — both suflfered/^ 
She bent down her head; she touched my fore- 
head with her lips. ^^ It is the lastj^^ she 
muttered. 
I shivered. Margaret was gone. 
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CHAPITER LXXV. 

Let me hasten on — or I shall go mad. 
My sister — Hark ! was that the wind ? It 
is a sad night. March and I are going out 
with rough music. ^Tis a fit ending for ns 
both — it is for me. Eunice — How the 
wind roars in the chimney — and sweeps 
along the casement ! I like its hoarse melo- 
dy — now rising — and now falling — and 
the hissing of the rain betwixt. Hear it there ! 
What if there be spirits that ride the blast ! 
^Tis a glorious night to dance in. Howl on : 
I am coming soon — if you cry for me. Ha ! 

The casement suddenly flew open, — I for- 
got to turn the bolt when I last closed it, — 
and the wind swept in, in a broad body, and 
extinguished both the lights. It actually 
startled me — seeming to come like the re- 
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plication to my thoughts. I thought I would 
lean out at the window^ and let the cold wind 
and the rain beat on my head. My brain 
was burning. It is burning now. ^Tis not 
a breath of air^ nor a drop of water^ will cool 
the mind's fever. — ^What a horrid state it 
would be^ to be condemned to live^ for one's 
whole life^ under a sky like this is now! 
never to see sun^ or moon^ or stars^ but a 
darkness just visible by the lamps of a mid- 
night city^ and to hear no sounds not even the 
wind> or the rain^ to lighten the monotonous 
oppression! 'Twould not be horrid long; 
for the mind would madden. That must be 
a strange feeling — that of madness. It has 
often struck me that my brain must be made 
of tougher stoff than ordinary^ to have stood 
what I have stood^ and not yet through my 
summer. Ah 1 revellers at this hour? Hist! — 

*< lb witi Ii4fd8, qui dormant smu la netge, 
Et U tambour ne ka reveilkra phu," 

Vol.. n. 25 
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— Strange! Strangely accordant with my 
purpose ! • . How little do these fellows feel 
the sentiment they sing! Tet they do it 
well. Their voices rise grandly on the blast — 
heard by fits. "Ife sont Id-hoi?^ — Prac- 
tice — practice. A playhouse soon teaches 
us that moral on human feeling. — ^^ Et le 
tambour ne les reveillera plus J' — ^Thanks. 
They are the last notes I shall ever hear — 
the last human sounds except my own. Good 
night. — 

I closed the casement — secured it — and 
relighting my candles^ wrote down^ as you 
have read^ the thoughts which had occurred 
to me'. 

And now — What folly to defer an evil 
that must come ! ^Tis womanbh — child- 
ish — no, human. My sister Yet I 

well may groan for thee, my sister — I well 
may shrink from recalling — Eunice ! Eu- 
nice ! Eunice ! • • . . 
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My sister — Though living she had not 
yet given sign of returning consciousness; 
and — It is strange I should bear it so much 
better then than now. Why, I would stand — 
I would — by her bed for hours, — and listen 
without stirring — to — to tbe low muttering 

of her delirium — and watch the vacant 

I cannot repeat it : yet then — I must have 
been a mere automaton : when I was inter- 
irupted, I walked from the chamber slowly, 
•^nd turned me to my own room, and sitting 
down before the fire — ^ It was a sort of day- 
dream of temporary idiocy — or the apathy 
of overstrained sensation. I do not under- 
stand it. Bi)t certainly it is astonishing 
what a man may bear in this world, who 
is not womanizcjd. There are weak fools, 
I know, who will weep and grow lank 
for a mere nothing. Let them come to 
me, let them come to me : they will see how 
^ne may make a trifle of affliction, when he 
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has made up his mind to it. O^ it is the 
simplest thing in the world. 

^Twas the seventh day — or the eighth— 
perhaps not so much ; but it was somewhere 
about that time. No one was in the room^ 
besides myself^ but Ellen Temple. You 
know Ellen Temple — her friend : Eunice 
loved her much — she was a kind girl. Bat 
what would not Eunice love ? she was made 
up of meekness and affection. And she look- 
ed it all. I think no one could have been 
much with her and not love her^ Light of 
step — soft of voice — gentle of manner : 
and when she sung, it brought the tears into 
your eyes with pleasure; it did. — Ellen 
was sitting at the head of the bed ; and I was 
standing up behind her — *for I did not care 
that she should see my face — and gazing on 
the pale features of my poor Eunice^ who was 
sleeping. She slept so sweetly! not moan- 
ing, nor muttering; in the imperfect visions of 
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an imbecile and troubled fancy^ as bad been 
the case ever since tbat awful hour — Miss 
Temple clasped her hands together fervently^ 
but without sound^ and raised her eyes re- 
peatedly in gratitude to Heaven : and for me^ 
the torpor; which was on jhy heart and brain^ 
stirred to the first sensation that moved it 
«ince the shiver which ran through my frame 
when Margaret's farewell kiss was moist 
jupon my forehead. It was some hours since 
this placid rest descended on the lids of the 
innocent sufferer. — Presently^ she opened 
her eyes; and turned them languidly on Ellen 
Temple ; but alas ! their look was still va- 
cant. Then they moved to me — and 6 
joy ! they brightened^ though faintly — there 
was a look of recognition ! a smile crept round 
the still beautiful mouth! I thought she 
wished me to approach. Thrilling with a 
pure delight; I stepped forward — between 
the bed and Ellen Temple^ who moved to 

Sff* 
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give me place. I leaned over my sister. 
She put up her sweet lips — I touched them 
— aud with a gentle sigh^ the smile still on 
her mouthy her spirit passed My sis- 
ter! My gentle! myfond^l my only sister ! — 
I can bear it no longer 
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Extract from a journal of the day^ under the obituary head, 

"On Saturday last, at Paris, at his residence in the But dt 
Qrammontt Julian Farquharson, late of South Audley-st, Esq. 
The unfortunate gentleman was found fallen back in his faU' 
ieuil, shot through the heart. An exploded pistol lay on the 
floor beside him, and another, loaded with double ballsy on a 
table before him. He was observed by one of the servants of 
the hdtel to have these weapons before him constantly for move 
than a fortnight past; during which time he did not leave his 
rooms, but continued occupied in writing. It is said that this 
labour was a record of his life; the last page of which was 
still imdried on the table when his room was entered: and just 
where these singular words were written, / can bear it no 
longer^ it seemed by the blot on the paper, and by the position 
of the pen, that he had thrown the latter down just before he 
committed the fatal act. He is said to have been a gentleman 
of more than ordinary accomplishments; nor is it known what 
could have urged him to so melancholy a termination of exist- 
ence; although the death of a sister, to whom he was devoted- 
ly attached, together with an unfortunate and shocking acci- 
dent which preceded her demise, is supposed to have had its 
influence. 
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*'Thi8 is the same gentleman of whom, it may be remem- 
bered, such singular reports were in circulation, at the time 
of the funeral of his nster; when, (it was whispered,) the yault 
of the Farquharson family was found to have been entered 
sacrilegiously, and a shocking violence committed, the key of 
the yault being, at the time, in his poasesuon. This rumour, 
however, if at all true, or in any way reflecting on the unhap- 
py gentleman, was immediately hushed up by the friends of 
the family.*' 

. But little remains to be added by the editor of these 
volumes. 

When the lovely but ill-fated girl expired, who was 
the only living thing which Julian had now left to va- 
lue, the miserable young man drew back from the 
warm corpse, gazed on it eagerly a single moment^ 
stooped over it again as brief a while, and walked 
slowly and with apparent firmness from the apartment 
In the distress of the occasion his absence was for the 
immediate time forgotten; but when a few minutes af- 
terward his room was entered, Mr. Farquharson was 
found extended on the floor in a swood. For some 
weeks his condition was considered desperate. When 
at length he recovered, he never mentioned his sister's 
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namC)— indeed declined all conversation; and while 
yet feeble set out for France, wholly unattended. 
His object— It may be conjectured. It was to visit 
Fontainebleau once more. There lay Euphrasia. What 
beside had the world for him P 



THE END. 
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